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NOVEMBER, 


“Low the leaves lie in the forest, on the damp earth, 
brown and chill; 
Gather near the evening shadows; Hark! the wind 
is eorrowing ati. 
Vanished are the me crowned mountains, hidden in 
a dusky cloud; 
See the >. it falleth’ even from the wan and dreary 


Rusheth on ‘ine swollen streamlet, wil2ly whirling, 
foaming by; 
And the branches, ‘leafless, waving in the Fall wind, 
low are bowed.” 


OVEMBER! 
the Month of 
Thankepiving 
Days; the sea- 
son of thanks- 
7 giving hearts. 
- The crops are 
harvested and 
secured; and 
though drought, 
or other causes, 
may have cut 
some of them 
short, an abun- 
dance for all, man and 
beast, is left. 

The terrible famines 





people of other lands, will not 

~=*~j probably be felt here. Our 
country is so widely extended, that some por- 
tion of it will always be blessed with abundant 
harvests. If drought, insects or storms pre- 
vent crops from maturing in this region, some 








other in the wide domain of our sister States 
will have a surplus to spare. 

In earlier times, this might not have availed 
us much; but now that the country is threaded 
with railroads and canals, transportation is so 
rapid and cheap, that one portion of the 
country can supply another and distant one 
with the necessities of life in a very short 
period. In this we are highly favored. It is 
one of the great securities against those ter- 
rible calamities which have occasionally taken 
place in other portions of the world. Three 
or four hundred years ago, the most grievous 
famines occurred in*England, because the 
land was so wretchedly cultivated. Men, 
women and children perished of actual hunger 
by thousands; and those who survived kept 
themselves alive by eating the bark of trees, 
acorns, and pig-nuts. 

A deficiency in a staple article here, has 
more than once been made up from the abun- 
dance at the West, and this change is always 
going on in this country. 

The November work of nature is now going 
on. Heavy rains usually saturate the earth, 
fill up the ponds and streams, carrying with 
them not only moisture for the roots of plants, 
but treasuring up warmth for winter use. 
The observing farmer says:—‘‘It will be a 
cold winter.” Why? it is asked. Because 
little rain has fallen, the ponds and streams 
are low, and the winter will be a cold one. 
And so it would prove if the rain were with- 
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held. The full streams and ponds contain a 
certain amount of heat which is given off in 
the winter, and the weather is considerably 
modified by it. 

But the rains not only do this; they also 
carry warmth to the soil, and various elements 
of fertility, which feed and stimulate the roots 
of plants, and prepare them for a vigorous 
spring growth. 

November. frosts are also as useful as the 
dews of June or the showers of July. They 
have their time of coming and their part to 
perform, and will not postpone them to an- 
other season. 

All these operations in nature, ought to be 
suggestive to the farmer, that he, too, has 
various labors to perform in November, that 
ought not to be left for December. 

The permanent improvements of the farm, 
the care of the animals which serve him, pre- 
servation of the fruits and other crops, which 
have been harvested, the security of buildings 
and cellars against storms and frosts, and the 
social interchanges between neighbors and 
relatives,—all require the attention of the far- 
mer in November. 





COLLEGE CATTLE. 

At the fair at Amherst, the Massachusetts Agri- 
chitural College, as we learn by the Amherst Re- 
cord, showed the following stock from its farm :— 

Short-horns.—Bull, “Mountain Lad,” bred by 
Augustus Whitman of Fitchburg, Mass., by “Red 
Star,” 6107. Cow, “Young Acacia,” bred by G. 
Munson of Huntingdon, by “Mameluke,” 3114. 
Heifer, “Yarrico 57th,” bred by Paoli Lathrop of 
South Hadley, by “Autocrat,” 5334. And “Au- 
tumn Rose,” bred by Phineas Stedman of Chicopee 
Falls. 

Ayrshires.—Bull, “Colfax,” bred by Collins, 
Collinsville, Conn., by “Robin Dame,” “Lady El- 
len,” 123. Heifer, “Lulie,” bred by Henry F. Hills, 
Amherst, out of “Tulip 4th,” 799. Cow, “Emily 
4th,” bred by A. B. Conger of Rockland, N.Y. 

Devons.—Bull, “General Lyon,” bred by E. H. 
Hyde of Stafford, Conn. Cow, “Winona,” bred by 
E. H. Hyde of Stafford,Conn. Calf, “Little Gen.” 
bred by Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Jerseys.—Bull, “Gipsey,” bred by the late Chas. 
G. Lonng, Esq., of Beverly, from imported stock. 
Bull, “Enterprise,” bred by James Thompson, late 
of Nantucket, but now of Worcester, Mass., by 
“Don Pedro,” 16. Cow, “Lucy,” bred by Henry 
Cobb of Amherst, by “Ceneral Grant” out of 
“anny.” 

‘there were also eight grade cows, twelve South- 
down sheep, a team of four horses and two oxen, 





with a Chester white boar and sow, and four Suf- 
folk grade shotes; also, specimens of corn and 
potatoes from the College farm. 





REMARKABLE Errect or Sun Heat.—Fruit 
cooked upon the trees! During some of the last 
days of August, when the sun seemed to exert its 
greatest power upon this mundane sphere, toma- 
toes were taken from the vines, on one or two 
occasions, and brought directly to the table for 
use. On taking up one of them, it was thrown 
suddenly down because i¢ was so hot, and was 
found uncomfortably so by several who tried it. 
But this was cool compared with what the Califor- 
nia Scientific Press states took place out in that 
land of wonders. There, the fruit actually cooked 
upon the trees! Many of the grapes were fairly 
cooked upon the vines. Plams needed no stew- 
ing. The thermometer indicated 114 degrees in 
the coolest shade, but the birds did not drop dead 
from the trees from the effects of heat, as it is 
stated they did in Marysville, in 1858. 





or the New England Farmer, . 
THE GARDEN FOR NOVEMBER. 


During this month most of our preparations 
for winter should be completed ; and the ear- 
lier in the month the better, usually, in our 
New England climate. If our suggestions 
have been followed, there will now remain but 
little fall work to be accomplished. Still it 
may be well to look around. There may be 
some late vegetables not yet gathered. Sce 
that they are secured at once. Those late 
cabbage,—are they to be stored in the cellar, 
or buried in the garden where they can be 
reached nicely without difficulty during win- 
ter? See that they are stored so that they 
will not become water-logged; nor the mice 
get at them, which will make sad work, if al- 
lowed to get among them. | See that they have 
good ventilation, whether in the cellar or out 
doors. Ventilation is necessary for all vege- 
tables wherever stored, and especially is this 
the case when in the cellar under our living 
apartments. An opening into the chimney in 
the cellar for the bad air to pass off at the 
top, is about the best arrangement for cellar 
ventilation. Guard the turnips, carrots, beets, 
celery, &c., against frost, mould, rot and ex- 
cessive dryness. They are all muck more 
relishable when kept as near as possible in the 
condition of freshness when first gathered from 
the ground. 

lf your garden soil is a heavy or claye 
loam, it will well pay you to spade or sleuet 
it deeply, leaving it rough and ridged to throw 
off surface water, and to subject the stiff bot- 
tom soil to the action of the winter frosts. If 
a good dressing of manure is turned in at the 
same time it will tell in the better amendment 
of the soil, both as to its mechanical condition 
and fertility, in the future. The gardener on 
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such land, who is desirous of deepening his 
soil, and of having his garden dry and early 
in spring, will not fail to have it underdrained, 
as well as thrown into ridges in the autumn. 

Are the bean poles, stakes for tomatoes, 
hot-bed frames, melon and cucumber boxes, 
&c., gathered and stored under cover? They 
will last enough longer to pay for such care 
and attention. The garden, too, looks slovenly, 
with its summer furniture lying around loose, 
and gives to the passer-by an impression that 
the proprietor cares little for his garden or is 
slovenly and negligent in his habits. 

Is there a corner of your garden that is wet 
and has frequently troubled you at planting or 
other times? If so, it shows that there is 
need of underdraining, and now is just the 
time to do it advantageously. Vegetables, 
vines and fruit trees, can no more live and 
thrive with wet feet than you can preserve 
your own health with your feet constantly 
soaked incold water Perhaps you have often 
wished, and intended to drain it some time. 
Well, this fall is the best time you will ever 
have to do it. The ground is now clear of 
crops, and after the late, long, hot, dry sum- 
mer, there should be little water to interfere 
with the operation. Cut the drain not less 
than three feet deep; secure a good outlet, as 
drains fail as often from a bad outlet as any 
other cause; lay good, well burned pipe and 
collar tile, not less than two inches bore, hav- 
ing a true descent from head to outlet, and 
cover all well before the ground freezes. If 
well and faithfully done it will yield you bet- 
ter satisfaction than any other job accomplished 
in the garden this summer. 

How about the grape vines? Have you 
enough for a good supply for your family? 
Now is a good time to investigate the merits 
of different varieties, and to decide what ones 
you will add to your collection. Haven't got 
any! Then, just sell a dozen or two of eggs, 
from old *‘spec,” and invest the proceeds early 
next spring in one Hartford Prolific, one Con- 
cord, one Delaware and one [ona. These will 
do to commence with, if your garden is not 
too far north or on too high a hill, and my word 
you will never regret the expenditure. Early 
this month is, perhaps, as good a time for 
pruaing the vine as you will have. Later it is 
too cold to work with comfort, and besides, 
the vines will be frozen, when it is not good 
for them to be cut or handled. Most varieties 
are benefited by some winter protection, 
which can be applied with less trouble after 
being trimmed. The extent of pruning must 
b+ governed by the habit and vigor of growth 
of che vine; a rampunt, loug-growing variety 
will not bear as close or severe pruaing as a 
less vigorous or short-jointed grower. Save 
cuttings, burying them in sand in the bottom 
of the cellar, if not too moist, for increasing 
stock if desirable. 

I saw, as [ passed your place the past sum- 
mer, that you had a variety of roses, flower- 





ing shrubs, vines, &c., which added greatly to 
the attractiveness of your place. Have you 
given them winter protection? We have had 
an unusually hot summer, and as ’tis said that 
‘one extreme follows another,” we may have 
an extremely cold winter. The bardy June 
roses bloom better if laid down and slightly 
covered. The Hybrid Perpetuals are not safe 
without some protection; the Bourbons, Noi- 
settes and Chinas absolutely require it. Nearly 
all rare shrubs and herbaceous plants should 
have a few leaves or a handful of rubbish, that 
will not harbor mice, gathered around the 
crowns, with a little manure added. Newly 
planted shrubs, small trees—conifers in particu- 
lar,—Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Azalias, &c., 
should have a few pine or cedar boughs tied 
around them, or stuck in among the branches, 
so as to pretty effectually shield them from 
the sun, as a bright sun in winter spoils the 
beauty of color in the leaves. Small hillocks 
of fresh soil thrown up around the stems of all 
freshly planted trees, shrubs, &c., are benefi- 
cial. No tall grass or weeds should be al- 
lowed to stand in the vicinity of trees, shrubs, 
&c., to furnish harbors for mice during winter, 


Cotp Frames.—Have you provided plenty, 
and room sufficient, for cabbage plants, cauli- 
flowers, lettuce, radishes, &c., with good 
covering to lay over them during the coldest 
weather? Keep them open, except when 
there is danger of freezing. Secure some 
ventilation, even when most thoroughly cover- 
ed; bank up the sides warmly. The extra 
covering to lay over the sashes may be any- 
thing most convenient to shut out cold,— 
leaves, blankets, straw, mats or wood-shutters. 


SrrawsBerry Bep.—Pine or cedar boughs 
strewed over the plants make as good protec- 
tion as can be desired. Give them some win- 
ter protection, for the hot dry summer has 
been a hard one onthem. W.H. Wuire. 

South Windsor, Conn., 1870. 





New Catrie Disease. —The Warren, 
Trumbull county Chronicie says that farmers 
and others in that section, complain of a new 
cattle disease having broken out, called black- 
leg. ‘I'he flesh on the fore legs of the cattle 
gradually drops off, leaving the bone exposed. 
A gentleman from Lorain county tells us that 
the ggme disorder is prevailing to a consider- 
able extent there, the fore legs of the animal 
swell to such an extent that the skin bursts, 
and the flesh drops off, having turned black. 
I'he same epidemic is also prevailing in Can- 
ada, opposite Detroit; some of the horses 
there have died with it. ‘he conclusion of 
many who are familiar with the workings of 
the disease, attributes its cause to the bite of a 
peculiar kind of black fly. Some of the best 
veterinary surgeons are of the same opinion. 
Washing the parts with strong soap suds, and 
applying a coating of lard. fish-oil and sulphur, 
is given as a remedy.—Ohio Farmer 
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CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS. 

Can lands be made fertile witbout the application ef 

barn-yard manure ? 

T the late meeting of the 
‘*Editors’ and Publishers’ 
Association,” at Haverhill, 
at the farm of Dr. NicHoxs, 
who is a chemist as well as 
farmer, allusions were sev- 
eral times made to some of 
the growing crops then on 
the farm as having been 
the aid of fermentative 

manure. From an intimate 

acquaintance with Dr. 

Nicnoxs, and his reputa- 

tion as a scientific and upright man, we have 

no doubt that his statements in regard to these 
crops are entirely trustworthy. 

Hoping that Dr. Nicnors will, at some 
future time, inform us of the processes he pur- 
sues with his chemicals in securing crops, let 
us at present look a little in detail at the mat- 
ter, to see whether we, as farmers, have power 
to restore exhausted iands without the applica- 
tion of barn-yard manure. 

Food which has been fed to stock, such as 
grass, hay, grain and vegetables, and passed 
through a state of combustion is now, and 
probably must continue to be, the principal 
source of fertilizing material on the farm, 
The question to be settled is, simply, Is there 
any way of restoring lands exhausted by long 
cropping, or of bringing lands into a state of 
fertility that never were cultivated, such as 
swamps, stiff, sterile clays or barren lands, 
without using materials from the barn-yard ? 

Dr. Nichols declares there is, and that he has 
fields which have produced fair crops for seven 
years in succession without fermentative ma- 
nure; gardens filled with fruits, vegetables 
and flowers, and graperies whose luxuriant 
burdens vie with the vineyard produc& of 
ancient Eschol. 

We cannot follow out the doctor’s modes of 
fertilizing ; that must be done by the chemist ; 
the technical names of the articles used, the 
quantities, and time and manner of applica- 
tion, are not known by us. 

By one process or another, we do believe, 
however, that all lands may be brought into 
a productive state; that He who created all 
things never intended that there should be 








tracts so utterly lacking in recuperative power 
as to defy all the genius of man to raise them 
from their native poverty. We believe that 
blowing sands, even Arabian deserts, can be 
brought into fertile fields of waving grass and 
corn. ° 

The question of profit in so doing would be 
decided by the necessity existing that such 
lands should be made productive. It was found 
profitable to pump out a lake in Holland and 
bring 40,000 acres into a high state of fertility, 
and to reclaim half a million of acres in Lin- 
colnshire, once covered with coarse grasses, 
but now teeming with the finest wheat crops in 
England. Circumstances must decide for us 
whether we reclaim or not. 


Many of our farms: have a repulsive aspect, 
because certain pieces near the buildings are 
considered irreclaimable, and are left from. 
age to age, the receptacle of cast-off things, 
unprotitable, sometimes unhealthy, and always. 
a blemish upon the landscape. Or, it may be 
suppo:ed that such lands, if reclaimed, would 
be at a cost which would not prove remunera- 
tive. That would depend upon circumstances. 
If the occupation of such lands saved travelling 


.to remote parts of the farm to cultivate and 


bring home the harvests, it would justify a 
very considerable outlay per acre to reclaim 
them. 

The first step in making lands productive 
without the aid of barn-yard manure, would 
be to drain them, wherever dainage is needed. 
Then the atmosphere would commence the 
process of enriching at once. 

The next step would be to attend to the 
physical or mechanical condition of the soil. 
What we mean by this is the texture of the 
soil, whether fine or coarse, compact or loose, 
heavy or light. 


A soil must be fine, because the elements of 
nutrition are only available to the roots of 
plants in a liquid form. Those nutritious 
elements do not travel in the soil; they are 
stationary there, and remain inert and without 
value until acted upon by other agents. If 
the potash, for instance, that ought to be dif- 
fused through the soil of a rod of ground, 
were in a mass in the centre of that rod, it 
would have little influence toward bringing a 
good crop. The result would be similar, we 
think, in making bread. If the fermenting 
substance were placed in a single lump, it 
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might impart its influence in process of time, 
but that would be too uncertain to afford much 
comfort to those expecting a good loaf of 
bread the next morning. To be useful, it 
must permeate the whole mass, being inti- 
mately mingled with it. So it must be with 
the soil. If the nutritive substances are held 
in course, hard particles, roots will not be 
much more likely to approach them than a 
child would be to approach a loaf of bread as 
hard as a rock and as large as a barn. 

When grains of soil are fine they are readily 
acted upon by whatever agents are required 
to dissolve their nutritive qualities into a form 
to be easily taken up by the roots of plants. 

If this reasoning be correct, many fields 
possess all needed elements of fertility, but 
are unproductive, because these elements are 
not broken up and mingled with the soil. 





KEEPING CIDER. 

As there is a very large amount of cider 
now being made, it is of some consequence to 
keep it in good condition, so that to whatever 
use it is applied, it should be pure. There 
has been so little made for several-years past 
that there is but a small amount of real cider 
vinegar to be found. Fifty to seventy-five 
cents per gallon is asked for good vinegar, 
and the probability is that most sold at those 
prices is made up of articles that ought never 
to be used as food, in any form. 

Vinegar at eating houses, and some hotels, 
is not only not good, but is absolutely dis- 
gusting. In some.cases itis thick and ‘‘ropy,” 
and in others sickening to taste and smell, 
and must be extremely unwholesome. 

In a late number of the Knoxville Whig, 
are some suggestions which may prove val- 
uable to those who think that cider is a health- 
ful drink. It is as follows :— 

“Much of the excellence of cider depends upon 
the temperature at which the fermentation is con- 
ducted; a point too frequently overlooked by the 
manutacturers of this liquor. As soon as ex- 
pressed from the fruit, it should be strained into 
sulphured casks and placed in a cool situation 
whcre the temperature does not exeeed 50° Fan’t 
—i¢ ieft in the heating sun, much of the sugar is 
converted into vinegar by the absorption of at- 
mospheric oxygen, and thus the liquor becomes 
acid and rough. On the contrary, it the fermenta- 
tion be conducted at a low temperature, nearly the 
whole of tbe sugar is converted into aiconol and 
remains in the liquor, instead of andergoing the 
process of acetification. 

The acetous termentation or the conversion of 


alcohol iuto vinegar proceeds most rapidly ata 
temperature of ninety-five degrees Farenheit, and 





at a lower temperature fhe action becomes slower, 
until at forty-six degrees Farenheit, nosuch change 
takes place. Independently of differences in the 
quality of the fruit, this is the principal cause of 
the superiority of the cider made by one person 
over another, living in the same neigaborhood. 
The one has a cooler cellarror Darn than the other 
to store his cider in. In practice it has been found 
that sour and rough apples prodace the best cider. 
This arises because they conta less sugar and 
more malic acid, and the presence of the latter 
impedes the conversion of aicohol into vinegar ; 
bat cider made with such app/es can never equal 
in quality that prepared at a low temperature 
from fruit abounding in sugar, which, if properly 
strained Or racked at every indication of fermenta- 
tion, will keep good twenty years. 

One very common cause of bad cider is, 
that it is put into unclean barrels; barrels 
that have become musty, or tainted in some 
other form, by standing through the summer 
with one or two gallons of dregs left in them 
after drawing off the cider. These partially 
putrefy and become as disgusting as anything 
else that has passed into the putrefactive state. 
When the cask is once thoroughly tainted, it 
is very difficult to sweeten it again. 

There is a process of checking the fermen- 
tation in cider so as to keep it sweet, which 
may be done as follows:—Take a strip of 
canvas or other thick cloth, about twelve 
inches long and two broad; dip it into melted 
brimstone ; when dry, light it, and suspend it 
from the bung-hole of a cask, in which there are 
a few gallons of cider until the match is burnt 
out. ‘The cask must be stopped for an hour 
or more then rolled to and fro to incorporate 
the fumes of the match with the cider; after 
which it may be filled. Sometimes this process 
is resorted to for the purpose of giving an 
additional flavor to the cider. To effect this, 
some powdered ginger, cloves, &c., may be 
strewed on the match when it is made. The 
burning of these ingredients with the sulphur 
will convey somewhat of their fragrance to the 
whole cask of cider. But this should be done 
as soon as the vinous fermentation is fully 
perfected. Should fermentation return, re- 
peat the process. If a candle goes out on 
being held in the bung-hole, fermentation has 
commenced again, and carbonic acid is pres- 
ent. 





—It is best to handle calves and colts as much 
as possible, pet them, lead them with a halter, 
and caress them in various ways. Young stock 
managed in this way will always be docile and 
suffer themselves to be approached and handled, 
both in the pastures and in the barn. 
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ABOUT SEED WHEAT. 


The Treadwell has been for a long time a 
favorite wheat with the farmers of Michigan. 
It is a mixed variety, some of the heads being 
bearded and some bald. It is inclined to pro- 
duve very heavy straw, and is apt to lodge 
during a wet season. These objections have 
caused many farmers to give it up, and to sow 
other varieties. Soules wheat was much 
sown in Michigan, until it became so liable to 
the attacks of the midge or wheat-fly that it 
had to be given up. e Diehl is a bearded 
white wheat, having a very handsome plump 
berry. On good wheat soil, and with proper 
preparation, a large average yield may be ex- 

ted. The head of the Diehl is shorter 
than that 6f most bearded varieties, and the 
straw is not liable to lodge. 

The Tappahannock is a bearded white 
wheat, which was disseminated by the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Patent Office sev- 
eral years ago. It is an excellent variety, 
which is rapidly coming into favor. It is an 
early ripening wheat, which withstands the at- 
tacks of the fly, and is not liable to lodge. 
The straw is of a purplish color, somewhat re- 
sembling the Blue-stem. Some persons think 
that it really is the Blue-stem which has been 


raised in the Southern States for some time, | 
thus causing its early maturity; but such is| 


not the case. In growth the Tappahannock 
and on account of its not being liable to lodge 
it is adapted for seeding to clover and grass. 
This variety has turned out very well in Mich- 
igan for the last three or four seasons. 
Diehl bas also done well. The Treadwell is 
still raised extensively in many localities.— 
Western Rural. 





or the New England Farmer. 
CEMENT CISTERNS, FILTERS, &c. 


I hope it will not be inferred that I wish to 
detract aught trom the excellence of Mr. Liv- 
ermore’s article upon this subject, in the Far- 
MER of August 26, if I attempt to add a few 
gaa or strengthen the points already 
made. 


And first, most people err in making their 
cisterns too small. The cost of making them 
one foot deeper or wider does not increase 
proportionately to the increase of room; that 
is, a cistern 8 by 9 costs but little more than 
one 6 by 7. The first size, and even larger, 
is not too capacious to supply the wants of a 
farm house. 


Secondly, in locating, if the north side of 


the house is chosen, every part must be well 
down below the surface of the ground, or 
there will be trouble with the pipes when zero 
weather comes. Beneath a shed or an ell, 
frequently, is a good location. There is less 
danger from frost in these places, and often 
something may be saved in the length of the 
pipes. ‘Che worst location is in the cellar, 





The | 


' such locations it will often be chea 


under the house. The evaporation from a 
large open cistern under rooms daily occupied 
by the family, cannot be conducive to health. 
The plan of simply plastering to the earth 
does not answer in all cases. The soil that 
admits this must be dry, firm and compact. 
In a loose sand, newly made land, or very wet 
and spongy soil, a supporting wall is neces- 
sary, which may be stone or brick. I have 
cisterns with walls of each i In mak- 
ing the first, small stones were used, and a 
wall one foot thick was laid in good lime mor- 
tar, with the inside thoroughly plastered with 
hydraulic cement. When bricks are used, a 
single course, or a four-inch wall is, sufficient. 
The arch is turned by the eye, without a cen- 
tre, while with stone, a centre is necessary. 
An experience‘! mason will lay a brick arch as 
rapidly as the wall. A good job with brick, 
requires a strong cement mortar,—one part 
pure sand and one part cement. The inside 
plastering should be of cement only. Consid- 
ering the price of material and the greater 
amount of labor required to build of stone, I 
think brick are the cheapest. It requires but 
little cement mortar to lay up a single brick wall 
upon a large circle. The brick give an even 
surface, and a thin coat of plastering, if well 
laid on, is sufficient. This fact, with the la- 
bor, should be taken into account in estimat- 


| ing the relative cost of cisterns made of brick 
resembles the Soules, but it has less leaves, | and 


those, made by plastering on the earti. 
Where bricks and stone are plenty, they can 
be used without adding materially to the cost. 
When the work is thoroughly done, there can 
be no question of their great durability. The 
necessity of having a strong supporting wall | 
for the sides, where, as in many villages and 
cities, all kinds of soils and situations are to 
be dealt with, is obvious. 

It frequently happens, in constructing large 
reservoirs and deep cisterns, for water for 
fires, &c., that springs are met, and the inflow- 
ing water is a hindrance to making them tight. 
They can be built safely and made tight in 
wet ground and near where water constantly 
comes in, but an inexperienced builder had 
better not attempt one in such a location. In 
r to make 
a more shallow one, in the form of a parallel- 
ogram, or to build two smaller ones—in either 
case keepiog above the springs. Upon a farm 
there is greater choice in locations, and the 
top of cisterns can, in many cases, be made 
above the original surface of the ground, and 
a mound raised around it, to prevent freezing. 

Where water is wanted for drinking, or 
when an extra nice job is desired, it is a good 
plan to coat the inside, after cementing, with 
silicate of soda. ‘I'wo or three coats of this 
will give a smooth, glossy and very hard fin- 
ish, which will at once prevent all taste of the 
cement. This is inexpensive, and in a liquid 
form is quickly put on with a common white- 
wash brush. 

It is highly important that the inlet and 
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overflow or waste pipes should be of durable 
material, and permanently put in. Of 
course these should be near the top of a cis- 
tern, and if possible, well underground, or 
at least laid with a good fall for the water, 
otherwise in winter the water from melting 
snow that runs slowly, will freeze and stop, if 
it does not burst the pipes. Three-inch 
glazed earthen pipes are used somewhat in 
this vicinity, and answer well, if protected 
from frost. Tin, zinc, and galvanized iron 
are also used. Cast iron, though costing 
most, is best of all. If a cistern is filled in 
December, the inlet pipe may be shut off dur- 
ing the three winter months, and all liability 
to freezing of pipes prevented. 

No cistern is complete without a filter, for 
it is not sufficient that there be always an 
abundance of soft water, it should also be pure 
and sweet. The roofs of buildings have more 
or less dust and smoke upon them, and if pi- 
geons are kept, filth accumulates rapidly. 
Among us the most approved method of puri- 
fying the water is by filtering or straining it 
through brick, thus: let 
the circle, a, represent 
the inside of a cistern. 
A small compartment 
is partitioned upon one 
side, by laying, in ce- 
ment, a single course 
of bricks, as repre- 
sented by curve line, b. 
The bricks are laid 
upon the narrow side or edge, and the cement- 
ing must be carefully and neatly done, that 
the joints may be perfectly tight, and no _ce- 
ment put upon the wide side of the brick. 
The quality should be soft brick, such as are 
of deep red color, or what are sometimes 
called light bard. Those too hard are too 
dense for water to pass through freely, while 
the softest crumble after a few years. The 
wall of the compartment should be built up 
close to the top of the cistern, making an air- 
tight chamber. No dust nor insects can now 
get into it. A space equal to one or two bar- 
rels is sufficient, and about one hundred bricks 
will be required. Water passes through this 
amount of surface as fast as wanted for any 
ordinary use. This method of filtrating gives 
universal satisfaction, and for simplicity, cheap- 
ness, and efficiency, has not been surpassed. 
It is fast superceding the old and more com- 
plicated apparatus made of sand, charcoal, 
granite chips, sponges, &c. 

It is assumed that no one building a cistern 
would fail to conduct the water to the sink, 
by a pipe, and have a good pump. In this 
cold climate the laying of this pipe requires 
particular attention. It should be well below 
the frost and without a sag, so that when the 
water is let down it will run entirely out, and 
not collect at any point and freeze. If that 
portion of pipe in the cellar is liable to freeze, 
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straight piece it can be enclosed in a box and 
a in saw dust. Of the many varieties 
of pumps offered to the public, a common, me- 
dium sized copper one is best. 

An important adjunct of a cistern, is the 
means of having a suitable portion of the wa- 
ter constantly hot. In the farmer’s kitchen a 
large quantity of hot water is daily used. The 
larger sized cook stoves are now provided 
with tanks to supply this want. If there is no 
tank, a smaller copper boiler can be procured 
at small expense. No extra fuel is required 
to heat it—the surplus or waste heat of a stove 
is utilized. 

Another adjunct is a bath room. This has 
not been considered an essential part of a 
farm house. It is looked upon as a luxury 
beyond the reach of plain farmers. Now no 
class of society actually need to be in the ha- 
bitual use of bathing more than farmers and 
out-door laborers who perspire freely and 
whose occupation keeps them so many hours 
in dust and dirt. The pure air and sunshine 
which they enjoy is not enough; the free and 
judicious use of water also promotes health 
and longevity. The time is coming when 
higher ideas of cleanliness, comfort and health 
will prevail, and bathing rooms will be as 
common in our ordinary houses, as they now 
are in the costly city homes. 

In planning for a bath-room, facilities for 
heating the water to be used, must be consid- 
ered. It is a mistake to suppose a house must 
be warmed with steam or a furnace to have a 
bath-room. Select a medium size room in 
which a stove can be used. It may be upon 
the first or second floor. A good position is 
frequently directly over the kitchen, as there 
piping will be saved, and the heat from the 
cook stove may be used. Put in the bath-tub 
with a waste pipe leading to the drain, and 
another pipe from the cistein, and attach a 
pump. A cheap stove and boiler will at the 
same time heat water and the room. With a 
short piece of gutta percha pipe attached to 
the pump, water can be sent directly to the 
boiler or bath-tub. The fuel requisite to heat 
up once or twice a weak can scarcely be esti- 
mated on a farm. Or the room can be heated 
from the kitchen below, by a register, or by 
passing the funnel through the floor and into 
the chimney in the bath-room, while the water is 
heated below and brought up. A little inge- 
nuity will make everything convenient and ser- 
viceable, and give the whole a neat appear- 
ance, and it will be as useful as if it were 
finished in costly wood and marble. 

The entire expense of a cistern, filter, pipes, 
pump, tank or boiler, and furnishing a bath- 
room plainly, need not exceed one hundred 
dollars, and if part of the work can be done 
by any member of the family, it will be con- 
siderably less. What like investment will pay 
better? Surely no share in bank, railroad or 
city and State bonds. A short trial will re- 
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abundance of pure, soft water, hot and cold, is 





not a luxury, but a necessity. N. 8. T. 
Lawrence, Mass., Oct., 1870. 
For the New England Farmer, 


FILTER FOR CISTERNS. 


BY B. LIVERM’RE, HYDRAULIC CEMENT WATER PIPE 
LAYER, HARTLAND, VT. 


The common way of filtering water through 
charcoal, sand, &c., as it runs into the cistern 
from the eaves of the house, proves ineffec- 
tual. 

Such a filter may arrest and separate some 
of the impurities in the water for a few gentle 
showers, but when a rapid flow of water is 
produced by a hard shower, a great share of 
these impurities will be carried through this 
filter into the cistern. 

The true way to filter water is to have it 
pass slowly through a filter of such. material 
as will allow nothing but water or liquid to 
penetrate it. Such a filter is made of brick. 
‘The bricks should be well burnt.—not so hard 
that water will not penetrate them, nor so soft 
that time will crumble them in water. 

A filter which will contain a barrel or a 
barrel and a half, will be found of sufficient 
size for a common family. 

To make this filter, first wet the brick, and 
lay up a tilcer, using a mortar made of clear 
cement, being careful to make the joints per- 
fectly tight, and keep the face of the brick 
clean, because if bedaubed with cement, water 
will not penetrate them. , The brick should be 
thoroughly saturated with water, as the ce- 
ment mortar will immediately set on touching 
a dry brick, and make it impossible to lay a 
tight wall. 

Make this filter at the bottom of your cis- 
tern with no outlet but the pipe which goes to 
the pump, and no inlet but through the body 
of the brick, and a smail pipe which reaches 
above the water to admit air, as the water is 
drawn out of the filter. 

About two pails of water will pass through 
the walls of such a filter in an hour. This with 
the barrel and a half of water which it con- 
tains is sufficient for common families washing 
days. A box 28 inches long, 16 deep, and 
164 wide, will contain a barrel. The filter 
may be made without the air pipe, but I think 
the water is better filtered with it. 

The water as it passes from the eaves to the 
cistern, should go through a screen, to keep 
the leaves, &c , which lodge on the roof of 
the house from entering the cistern. ‘Ibis | 
make in the form of a box acd place it near 
the ground where I can handily clean it. out 
when it needs it. ‘Ihe bottom of this box is 
fine wire gauze. 

‘The box may hold about a pailful, and have 
a lid that may be easily opened to clean the 
screen. ‘The conductor from the eaves to the 
cistern should be so fixed that the water may 
be prevented from running into the cistern 





during the first part of a shower, after a long 
dry spell, and till the roof is washed from 
smoke and dust. oF or 

Such a cistern, so arranged, will afford far 
more wholesome water than is furnished many 
cities and villages from ponds and brooks, 
and conveyed through poisonous lead pipes, 
and the interest on the money invested in such 
a cistern will be less than the tax charged for 
pond and brook water. 

Pratt's Junction, Mass., 1870. 





Remarks.—In consequence of the great 
trouble which many families have experienced 
the past dry season from the failure of their 
usual supply of water, we think the foregoing 
articles, as well as that by Mr. Livermore 
published some weeks since, will prove inter- 
esting to many of the readers of the Farmer, 
though in some particulars both writers give 
nearly the same directions. As the form and 
situation of the brick filter are not essential, 
each one may adopt such plan as his individ- 
ual preferences may suggest. 
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Perhaps the annexed cut, which shows the 
old style of passing the water through char- 
coal and sand, at ABCD E, also a brick 
wall through the centre of the cistern, may 
illustrate the arrangement of pipes, &c., on 
the plans recommended by Mr. Livermore and 
N.S. T. Gis the pipe for conducting the 
water from the roof to the cistern; and F 
shows the pipe for drawing out the filtered 
water, on the opposite side of the partition. 
Now suppose this partition removed, and the 
dark portion of the cut to represent one side 
of Mr. Livermore’s brick box, or N. 8. T.’s 
circular partition, the pipe F would enter 
that, instead of the water above, as is repre- 
sented in the cut, and consequently there 
would be no need of the partition, or of the 
charcoal, &c., as the water for use would be 
drawn only from the inside of the filter. 
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CHEAP AND DEAR LABOR. 

We have been amused—to use a somewhat 
non-committal expression—by reading the dis- 
cussion that has been going on of late in the 
agricultural and other papers printed at the 
North and the South, at the East and the 
West, on the labor question. We are old 
enough to remember the cheap labor of New 
England fifty years ago, and we are young 
enough to have had some experience with the 
dear labor of which there is just now so much 
said. Our ‘‘young idea” was taught by the 
winter schoolmaster at eight to twelve dollars 
a month, and by the summer schoolmistress at 
seventy-five cents a week. We recollect the 
engagement of a young married man with a 
neighboring farmer, for the alternate weeks of 
one season, at eight dollars per month for the 
time employed, payable in ‘‘neat stock in Oc- 
tober or grain in January.”” We have ourself 
done a man’s work at sixty-two-and-a-half 
cents a day. We have also witnessed, in the 
southern portion of the country, the culmina- 
tion of perhaps the most magnificent and best 
contrived system of cheap labor known to 
modern times; and we have watched with 
equal interest the steady growth at the North 
of perbaps the most vigorous and perfect sys- 
tem of dear labor that was ever employed in 
shop or field. 

Which system is most in accordance with 
the spirit of the times, with our ‘free and 
equal” institutions, with personal and gen- 
eral prosperity? We can hardly credit the 
testimony of our senses, that such a question 
should still be considered an open one in New 
England, and that the conductors of industrial 
papers north of the Mason afd Dixon line 
should find themselves engaged int an argu- 
ment in favor of cheap labor. We were no 
better prepared to find southern men, before 
the dust and smoke arising from the downfall 
of slavery has cleared away, distinctly announc- 
ing such principles as are stated in the follow- 
ing article from the South Land, an agricul- 
tural paper published at New Orleans, and 
edited by D. Redmond, Esq. We have taken 
the liberty to indicate by italics a few sen- 
tences which we regard as worthy of particular 
attention, as the expressions of a Southern 
man who has recently witnessed the destruc- 
tion of the cheap labor, or ‘‘servanthood,” to 
which himself and his friends had been accus- 
tomed all their lives :— 





Disappearance of Servanthood. 

In the literature of grumbling, the institution 
known in London and in some American cities as 
“servant-galism,” long since arrived at the dignity 
of a first-class nuisance; and one, withal, suscep- 
tible of slight mitigation indeed *: a few of its 
victims, but for all of them a nec* ary and inter- 
mivable evil by reason of its ines‘: cable associa- 
tion with an indispensable element of good. But 
of late years contributors to this department of 
literature have had a fruitful and eloquent theme 
in a different aspect of the servant question. It is 
the tendency of servanthood, in general,to disappear 
—that is now the matter. 

Students of what may be called the morphologi- 
cal development of history, must, of course, have 
ohserved that successive periods are distinguish- 
able, not le#s as marks of a progressive transform- 
ation in the actual conditions of society, than as 
marks of a progressive transformation in the in- 
tellectual and mural conditions of the masses of 
men. Under this inexorable law of orderly muta- 
tion, the vast structure of feudalism,—massive but 
airy, inartistic bot gloomily splendid, apparently 
irregular but really systematic,—has been crum- 
bling for centuries. Piece by piece it has been 
disintegrating. A single part broken or displaced 
became a logical protest against the repose of some 
other part, which in due time underwent the same 
fate; and this sequence once established was the 
prophetic announcement of the final dissolution of 
the whole fabric. 

Well, we are standing now very near to the ut- 
ter accomplishment of this prophecy, amid the 
debris of the feudal system; a quaint and curious 
jumble, absurd and yet venerable, grotesquely in- 
congruous with the new births of time, and yet 
not without its traces of poetry and romance; the 
fragments as it were of some magnificent dream 
which has lost its spell, or of some cloud-castle 
disarrayed by a conspiracy of sunlight and heat, 
of wind and thunder. 

When villainage and next vassalage disappeared, 
all furms of personal dependence and loyalty, and 
of hereditary privileges and disabilities were 
doomed. In the long procession of events which 
this implied, servanthood, in the old menial sense, 
was at length to be nomore. For without caste 
there can be no servanthood im that sense, and the 
same causes that have been sapping those two 
props of the ancient hierarchical system of Eu- 
rope, the divine right of —— and the infallibility 
of theological dogma, have been also fatally at 
work upon the principle of caste. The great 
trouble with those who repine and fret at the diffi- 
culties and perplexities of the servant question—a 
trouble of which they are for the most part, per- 
haps, wholly unconscious—is the evanescence of 
the servant element; or, to speak more philoso- 
phically, its transmutation into something no more 
like what it was than a butterfly is like a caterpil- 
lar, or a bull-frog is like a tadpole, or a mosquito 
is like a wiggletail. They would do well to recog- 
nize this momentous fact at once ; to cease vai 
clutching at the past, but to look around in the 
present and forwurd into the future, with faculties 
keen to discern and quick to grasp every substan- 
tial compensation for loss, every golden opportu- 
= for improvement. 

t is true that glowing hopes have been kindled 
in many households, that the advent of the indus- 
trious, docile, deferential, supple and practical 
Chinese Mongolian, will furnish materia! for re- 
establishing the old-time institution of servant- 
hood. Bat, in our candid opinion, they are count- 
ing the chickens that will never be hatched—that 
were never in the shell perhaps. In the first place, 
Chinese immigrants stick together in gangs for 
purposes of co-operation and self-protection in a 
strange land, among & strange people. It will be 
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a long time before they deviate from this rule of 
cohesion. They will only begin to disperse in a 
manner to render them available as domestic ser- 
vants after they have become familiar with the 
pervading genius of the country, an essential part of 
which gentusis an invincible antagonism to servant- 
hood of the primitive menial sort. They cannot 
but imbibe in a large measure the spirit of this 
antagonism. It will be in the air which they 
breathe. It will be one with the spirit of the age, 
which is aot to be successfully resisted or circum- 
vented or evaded—which is, in a word, the auto- 
crat of the age. ° 

People, then, who have vexed their heads over 
the servant question, had better at once remit it to 
the limbo of obsolete problems. Let them recon- 
cile themselves as well as they may to the idea of 
buying a certain kind of household labpr, a certain 
kind of personal help, as they would buy any other 
sort of merchandise, giving them no claims what- 
ever to general obedience and deference from the 
persons selling. In so far as they want service in 
those kinds beyond what they can buy on these 
terms, they must be their own servants or go with- 
out it. Let them prepare their minds, train their 
facuities, and adapt their habits accordingly.— 
The Scuth Land, edited by D. Redmond. 


Some of the views expressed in the article 
above quoted remind us so forcibly of those 
advanced by M. De Tocqueville, in his ‘‘De- 
mocracy in America,” that we cannot refrain 
from making a single extract from that work, 
which it will be remembered was written nearly 
forty years ago. Our extract relates to the 
antiquity of what the South Land denominates 
“the tendency of servanthood, in general, to 
disappear.” Some of the manifestations of 
this tendency, as seen in the history of France 
during the past seven hundred years, are thus 
strikingly presented by this celebrated and 
philosophical writer :— 





Let us recollect the situation of France seven 
hundred years ago, when the territory was divided 
among a small number of families, who were 
owners of the soil and rulers of the inhabitants; 
the right of governing descended with the family 
inheritance from generation to generation; force 
was the only means by which man could act on 
man; and landed property was the sole source of 
power. * * # 

lf we examine what has happened in France at 





| 


a) have been blind instruments in the hands of 


The gradual development of the equality of con- 
ditions is, therefore, a providential fact, and it pos- 
sesses all the characteristics of a divine decree: it 
is universal, it is durable, it constantly eludes all 
human interference, and all events as well as all 
men contribute to its progress. 


In several of our Northern papers we have 
seen utterances which appear to us to be 
strangely in contrast with these views. That 
the reader may judge for himself we give, as 
samples of much that has appeared in these 
papers, the following extracts of editorial 
articles recently published in the Prairie 
Farmer, of Chicago, Ill., and in the Daily 
Journal, of Boston. From want of space we 
are obliged to omit most of the elaboration of 
the points quoted, but we have aimed to do as 
full justice to the writers of each of these arti- 


cles as is possible without quoting them in 
full :— 


It is admitted by all that the great obstacle that 
stands in the way of development of the resources 
of this country is the scarcity of labor, and as a 
consequence, its high price. * * * Statisticians 
tell us that over a million of dollars a day goes 
from the United States to yr ey? goods that are 
manufactured by means of cheap labor of foreign 
countries. 

No persons, as a class, are suffering so much 
from the scarcity and high price of labor as are the 
farmers of the West and South. * * * Muca of 
our wheat finds its way to Liverpool, where it is 
put into the market along with the products of 
Russia, where harvesters can be employed for a 
week for less money than they can be hired here 
for a single day. 

As a rule, there are very few of our native-born 
citizens who wish for employment as hired laborers 
ona farm. Ordinarily they can fiad occupations 
more remunerative and better adapted to their 
tastes. Without disparagement to the Earopeaa 
foreigners amongst us, it must be said that they 
are, tor the most part, seeking homes for them- 
selves, and only wish to engage temporarily as 
hired laborers on the farm. * * * 

Where then are we to look for cheap and abund- 
ant labor, if not to that ancient empire, the number 
and industry of whose population are the wonder 
of the world? Here are a people ready and willing 
to become “‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,” 


intervals of fitty years, beginning with the eleventh | if thereby they can earn a sum which would not 
century, we shall invariably perceive that a two-| tempt the European, much less the American la- 
fold revolution has taken place in the state of! borer, to engage in the most desirable business 
society. The noble has gone down on the social , occupation.— Prairie Farmer. 


ladder, and the roturier has ie up; the one de- 
scends as the other rises. Every half centu 
brings them nearer to each other, and they w 
very shortly meet. 





The time was—say twenty-five or thirty years 
ago—when a race existed known as family ser- 
vants. This race has become extinct. * * * The 


Nor is this phenomenon at all peculiar to France. | wealthy classes in the large cities have done much 
Whithersoever we turn our eyes, we shal! discover | to demoralize servants by paying large wages and 


the same continual revolution throughout the demanding very small returns. 


whole of Christenuom. 


The middiing 
classes are obliged to pay higher for this class of 


The various occurrences of national existence labor, because their more wealthy neighbors have, 
have everywhere turned to the advantage of demo- | out or their abundance, established a tariff which 
cracy; all men have aided it vy their exertions; | regulates the market price. The rich in this way 
those who have intentionally labured in its cause, inflict a positive evil upon society, and they are, 
and those who have served it unwittingly—those we think, responsible in a large degree for this 
who have fought for it, and those who have de- | domestic evil.— Boston Journal. 


clared themselves ite opponents—have all been 


driven along in the same track, have all labored to | / 
one end, some ignorantly and some unwittingly; 'the Chinese question. The emigrants from 


We have not a word to say, at present, on 
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that ancient empire may, or they may not, be 
‘‘ready and willing to become hewers of wood 
and drawers or water;” they may, or they 
may not, re-establish the ‘‘extinct race of 
family servants ;” they may, or they may not, 

furnish that ‘‘cheap and abundant labor” al- 
 Iuded to in the foregoing extracts, 

We are discussing a broader question, one 
which involves the expediency of cheap labor 
inf any form. 

What does cheap labor imply ? 

We do not ask what those mean who de- 
mand cheap labor. We impute no wrong 
motives to them. The desire to buy cheap 
and sell dear is universal with business men. 
A large share of the farmer’s crops goes to 
pay the hired man; a sad inroad is made on 
the income of the family by the expense of 
domestic help; and by their demand for 
cheaper help, the farmer and the householder 
mean no more than do city and village con- 
sumers when they demand cheaper meat, 
cheaper flour, cheaper butter, cheaper clothing, 
&c., &c. Each and all, as the world goes, 
have the right to buy and to hire as cheaply as 
possible; and, after all their bantering, we 
would by no means deprive them of the poor 
privilege of grumbling and fretting because 
they cannot buy or hire cheaper. But all this 
does not by any means answer our question, 
What does cheap labor imply ? 

When we remember that, as Bancroft says, 
‘‘Slavery and the slave-trade are older than 
the records of human society,” and that in all 
nations of antiquity slavery or vassalage was 
the common condition of the laborer; and 
then, as we trace the gradual improvement 
that has taken place in his condition and 
wages since the advent of Christianity; as we 
see how steadily the social revolution has ad- 
vanced during these centuries, and amid all 
the vicissitudes of national life, and in spite of 
all obstacles, even those recently interposed 
by the friends of ‘‘cheap labor” in the south- 
ern portion of our own country,—we are 
forced to the conclusion that the demand for 
cheap labor implies something more than is 
intended by our respected contemporaries by 
whom it is made. 

Our own views of its import have already 
been intimated. We believe that cheap labor 
can be secured only by restoring old-time ser- 
vanthood in some of its various forms; for we 





regard the advance in wages to be a necessary 
result of the increasing equality in social con- 
ditions—one of the consequences of the recog- 
nition of the principle that ‘‘a manis a man, 
for all that.” : 

In this view of the subject the demand for 
cheap labor appears to us to be opposed to 
the spirit and tendency of our ‘‘American in- 
stitutions,” and particularly to the Northern 
idea of ‘‘free soil and free men.” It is also 
opposed to that long procession of events 
which are alluded to by De Tocqueville, and 
which in another part of his work he says has 
impressed him ,with ‘ta kind of religious 
dread.” Can this “‘irresistible revolution, 
which has advanced for centuries in spite of 
such amazing obstacles, and which is still pro- 
ceeding in the midst of the ruins it has made,” 
be turned back, and the free labor of our 
Northern fields, shops and households, be sup- 
planted by that of any ‘‘people ready to be- 
come hewers of wood and drawers of water ?”’ 

If it were possible, is it desirable that such 
a class, or caste, should be introduced among 
us? Should we make a more profitable use 
of cheap labor, if obtained, than did the 
planters of the South? Has not cheap labor 
proved a curse to employers and employed in 
all places and at all times? These are some 
of the questions which we proposed at the out- 
set to discuss, but the length of this article 
admonishes us that this must be postponed to 
another time. And for the same reason we 
can barely express our dissent from the remark 
in the extract from the Prairie Farmer, that, 
‘‘as a rule there are very few of our native- 
born citizens who wish for employment as 
hired laborers on a farm.” In proportion to 
the whole number, there may be less now than 
formerly ; still there are by far too many 
young men who depend on the earnings of a 
few years’ labor for a start in life as farmers, 
to be thus summarily disposed of by the advo- 
cates of ‘‘cheap labor.” The boys have 
rights; and this class of laborers, as well as 
the employers, have claims on the agricultural 
press which cannot be ignored, at least, not 
by the New EnGianp Farmer. 





—It is stated that a fat bullock, driven to mar- 
ket over ordinarily level roads, rested nights, and 
well fed three times a day, loses eight pounds per 
day, where the journey extends over a number of 
days. 
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EXTRACTS AND BEPLIS. buy a sow pig, to k for breeder. What would 
be best :o cross with him ? A SvupsoriBer. 
BAD HABIT I= A COW. Northfield, Vt., Aug. 15, 1870. 


I have a three-year-old heifer which dropped 
her calf the middle of June. She did well appa- 
rently, and is in good order. Bat when I go to 
milk she will urinate, and moans continually as 
for her calf. Is it a habit, or a disease? and can 
you give any remedy? 

I have read many cures for kicking cows. All 
dumb creatares should be handled when young, 
and with kindness. If you cannot govern your 
own temper you need not try to control that of 
dumb brutes. If my cow is fractious or addicted 
to kicking without cause, I grip the gambrel cord 
firmly with my left hand, and milk with my right, 
showing her I am perfect master, but coaxing her 
gently at the same time; and I never had to re- 
peat it more than twice. 


’ 
CABBAGE WORMS. 

How can I save my cabbage from large green 
worms? They go into the head and eat it out. I 
have tried black pepper, salt, and air-slacked lime 
without any effect. 

CHEAP STUMP PULLER. 

Can any reader of the Farmer give a plan for a 
cheap stump lifter? Patent ones are too ex- 
pensive. J. C. MILER. 

Fort Kent, Me., Aug. 18, 1870. 

Remarxs.—If the udder is in good order, so 
that it is not painful to her when milked, we can 
see no reason why she should be troubled. Per- 
haps the mode which you prescribe above for 
curing kicking cows will overcome the unpleasant 
habit of the heifer. Feed her while milking with 
alittle nice hay or grain, which may divert her 
attention and aid in overcoming what may possi- 
bly be more of a habit than a disorder. 

A frequent examination of the cabbages, and 
destruction of the worms by hand, will probably, 
alone save the crop. 

We gave an account of a cheap stump puller in 
the Farmer a few weeks ago. 





DANGEROUS WATER PIPES. 

I saw an article in your paper cautioning the 
public against the use of galvanized iron water 
pipes. As I am about to purchase some for a cis- 
tern, I would like to inquire what is the best, 
cheapest, and most durable pipe for water supply. 

North Haven, Me., 1870. A SvuBSCRIBER. 

Remarks.—Dr. Nichols, Editor of the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry, says that an iron pipe is 
more safe than a galvanized iron pipe. We have 
used wood with great success, even where there 
were two or three turns at perfegt right angles, and 
should always use it in preference to any metal 
pipe, where it was practicable. 





FEEDING AND BREEDING SWINE. 


Which is the most profitable in fattening hogs, to 
boil corn with potatoes and pumpkins, and feed to 
them, or carry the corn five miles to mill, and get 
it ground into meal, and lose the toll, and time of 
doing it? Which will hogs do the best on, to feed 
them three times a day, or give the same amount, 
twice each day? I have only fed twice a day, 
this season, and think they never did better. I 
have a Chester County boar, twelve weeks old, 
that weighs one hundred pounds. Would like to 





ReMARKS.—If fuel is cheap, boil the corn, pota- 
toes and pumpkins, feed it out, and note whether 
any portion of the corn passes in an undigested 
condition. If it does, to some extent, it will prob- 
ably be better to get it ground. Quite likely jit 
will all be digested. : 

To form an excellent breed, procure the hand- 
somest sow you can find, and let her run with the 
boar. Ifthe progeny is good, select the best and 
go on again, to perfection. 





EFFECT OF FODDER CORN ON MILCH COWS. 


Previous to feeding corn-stalk fodder corn to his 
cows, by Mr. W. L. Locke, Jr., of this town, they 
filled 45 pans with milk; after he commenced 
feeding them with the fodder corn the same cows 
filled 51 pans equally as full, and the cream had a 
better color. Zz. EB. J. 

Trasburg, Aug. 30, 1870. 


Remarks.—To the foregoing statement we may 
add the following dialogue between the editor of 
the Maine Farmer and a dairyman in the vicinity 
of Augusta :— 


“Do you feed your cows?” we ask. 

“Yes,” is the reply; “I have fed them for nearly 
two weeks, ten days certainly. I give them fodder 
cotn, and feed my working oxen as good hay as I 
have in the barn.” ; 

““What was the effect of feeding fodder corn to 
your cows ?” we inquire. 

“Tt increased the flow of milk at once, which for 
a week kept much above what it had been on pas- 
ture feed. Now, getting no feed in the pasture 
and feeding them almost exclusively on fodder 
corn (which is this year far less succulent than 
usual) I find that they just about hold their own. 
Cows that are not fed fodder corn have shrunk 
fuily one-half in the quantity of milk produced.” 





HOW TO LAY A STONE DRAIN. 


Having frequently seen inquiries about laying 
underground stone drains, and having had some 
experience in the work, I will endeavor to give an 
idea of the way I do it. The ditch should be at 
least one foot wide at bottom, and wider if large 
stones are used. The earth should be thrown out 
on one side only of the ditch, and the stones 
hauled to the otner side. The man who lays the 
drain must stand in the ditch, and another man on 
the ground to pass him the stones to be laid. Now 
take a stone, say four inches deep, or wide, and of 
less thickness, and set it on edge against the left 
bank of the ditch, putting the thinnest edge down, 
and placing it so it will fall over if you do not hold 
it up, then with the other hand set a similar stone 
in a similar way on the right-hand side, and let 
the upper edges of these two stones come together 
over the centre of the water-course, and you have an 
arch, or space,in this A form. Place other stones 
in the same manner, tii! you have an arm's length 
or so of this roof, as it may be called, then place 
other stones against the banks over these, and 
clink up the whole distance, being careful to make 
ali tight, and not lay any stone so that it can fall 
through into the water-course. Do not throw on 
loose stones till you get those thus laid all solid. 
A drain thus laid will never give out if the ground 
is hard, nor will it guily. After a man gets his 
hand in, he will lay a good long piece in a day. 

Where the drain is made by laying stones on 
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each side of the ditch, and then others laid on to 
them and across the water-course, it is necessary 
that the side stones be of pretty uniform size, and 
the top stones must be of good length, and of 
tolerably even width. But in the plan I recommend, 
stones of almost any shape can be used. When Il 
first began to make ditches in this way, I thought 
it necessary to cover the stones with brush, but 
with a little practice I was able to clink up the 
arch so tight that I “9p with the brush alto- 
gether. In filling up, I throw on at first some of 
the coarsest stuff I can get, and tramp it well when 
the ditch is partly filled. With well shaped-and 
tolerably flat stones, a larger outlet can made 
in this way than in any other. R. Davis. 
Troy, Vt., Aug. 25, 1870. 





FOWL MEADOW GRASS FOR WET LAND. 


T have a piece of flat swamp land that is made 
quite wet in the spring ard fall by water from the 
surrounding hills. It is not well adapted to til- 
lage, and I would like to increase the grass crop. 
Wiil some one who knows about fowl meadow 
grass inform me whether it would be likely to do 
well on such land, and of the best time to sow the 
seed; also whether it would be better to mix some 
redtop with the fowl meadow. JoHN SMITH. 

Newbury, Vt., Aug. 15, 1870. 

. , 

. Remarks.—The land you describe is we think 
well suited to fowl meadow grass. It flourishes 
on the borders of streams and meadows that are 
only occasionally overflowed, and where the water 
stands but a short time. Fowl meadow grass 
grows tall and thick and makes a soft and pliable 
hay, which is highly relished by most stock. Itis 
# good plan to allow the grass on some portion of 
the meadow to go to seed, as it will perpetuate the 
crop indefinitely. We have never sown the seed, 
but think it would be properly done in September 
or in the spring. It thrives best when mixed with 
other grasses. 





CRANBERRIES. 

T have a piece of land so near a river that it can 
not be flowed, in which the muck is from one to 
four feet deep. Can cranberries be raised on such 
land? Ifso, how shail I proceed to fit the land, 
and to introduce the cranberries? Shail I sow the 
seed or transplant the vines and in either case 
how near together must they be put, and at what 
time of year should the work be done? Though 
this is the first time I ever attempted to write even 
& question for a paper, perhaps you will be able to 
understand what I wish to know. a. 7. Re 

West Paris, Me., Sept., 1870. 

Remarks.—The regular cranberry growers re- 
gard winter flowage as essential to the most ‘suc- 
cessful cranberry patch. Still many cranberries 
grow on the margins of streams which cannot be 
flowed at pleasure. In your case, and with your 
inexperience, we should advise you to try a small 
patch, say two or three square rods, by way of ex- 
periment. O. Judd & Co. have recently published 
a book on the Cranberry, at $1 25, which gives in 
detail all the processes of cultivation and manage- 
ment, with the experience of individual cultivators. 
The essential directions seem to be the follow- 
ing:— 

1. The soil, subsoil or bottom, must be peat or 
peaty matter. This you have, 





2. There should be no cold springs, but a head 
of water, so that the bog may be quickly flowed at 
all times. This you have not, but perhaps it. is 
flowed in the winter. 

3. The turf or top soil of roots, grass, &c., must 
be removed down to the peat. This will make a 
good material for compost on high land. 

4. Ditches must be made so that the water can 
be drained at least twelve inches below the sur- 
face during the growing season; especially the 
cold water from the borders must be drawn off. 

5. Cover the surface of the peat, after the soil is 
removed, from three to twelve inches deep, as to 
depth of muck, with sand that contains no loam, 
nor grass or weed seeds,—such as will not adhere 
when pressed in the hand. 

Set vines in hills or rows two feet apart. Spring 
is the best time for setting vines. 





AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, &C., IN GEORGIA. 


Last week I sent you some papers and docu- 
ments, and now send you afew more, by which 
you will see that there are few if any States in the 
Union taking more interest in the cultivation and 
improvement of the soil, than Georgia. 

You will see our County Fair comes off the 4th, 
5th and 6th of October, at Cartersville. 

There wi!l be a grand State Fair at Atlanta, on 
the 19th to 26th of October. Immense preparations 
are being made. 

The National Agricultural Congress will assem- 
ble at Augusta, Ga., on the 27th of October. 

Besides these, there will be a number of others 
in various parts of the State, which fact exhibits a 
spirit of life and activity hitherto anknown. 

You will also see by Gov. Bullock’s message 
to the State Legislature, by the constitution 
adopted, and the resolutions passed by the Atlanta 
Convention, that the State is wide awake to the 
subject. 

‘Lhere are at least four periodicals in the State 
devoted almost exclusively to agriculture, and 
quite a number of the country weekly papers that 
keep a standing department in their columns on the 
same subject. So you see we have more than a 
supply in number, but they will soon be pruned 
up and thinned out to a proper stand, and then we 
may €xpect the best results. 

Georgia will, I believe, become self-sustaining 
in the way of her provision supplies, to the saving 
of many millions annually. She will before long 
save and make her own fertilizers, to the saving of 
many millions more. She has long been manufac- 
turing a portion of her cotton. This indusiry will 
continue to increase more and more until she will 
be ab.e to supply her own demands, as she has 
immease water-power idle. ‘ 

The new railroad running South from here is 
bringing its rails I am told from New Jersey. 


| The time is coming when this county will be able 


to supply the whole State with railroad iron, al- 
though there are only two or three works now in 
operation. Before and during the war, there were 
pine in a diameter of eight miles. She will also 
before long make a large proportion of her agricul- 
tural implements. 

. You may well believe that Georgia possesses 
the enterprize, energy, and skill, as well as the re- 
sources, to enable her to become one of the lead- 
me ggg in all that constitutes true greatness in 
a Strate. J. H. B. 

Cartersville, Georgia, Aug. 31, 1870. 


ReMaRKs.—We alluded last week to the Agri- 
cultural Congress mentioned by our respected 
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correspondent, and we notice by the Governor’s 
Message, that in addition to the payment by the 
State of an unclaimed appropriation of $2500 a 
year, due for ten years, an appropriation of $10,000 
annually for the fature use of the Society is rec- 
ommended, and that the publication of the Trans- 
actions be made by the Society, instead of a gov- 
ernment official. 

In one of the documents sent by “J. H. R.”’ we 
novice an article by Col. George N. Lester, Com- 
missioner of Land and Immigration, in which it 
is said, “the statement that the present settlers do 
not want Northern men to come among them and 
settle, has no foundation in fact. They do not 
want men to come among them who make politics 
business, buat all laborers, farmers and mechanics, 
will be welcomed and kindly received.” 

We thank our correspondent for his kind atten- 
tions and hope to hear from him often. 





BLOODY MILK. 


One of my cows, a five-year old, has for some 
time given from one teat bloody milk; not every 
dav, but occasionally. Can you suggest the cause, 
#r enre, if any, of this complaint? She is a good 
¢ow, and I do not relish the idea of losing her. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Aug. 29, 1870. G. B. W. 

Remarks —The trouble with your cow is prob- 
ably what is generally known as garget. It may, 
however, result from some injury. About as many 
remedies for this disease have been recommended 
as there are cures for colds or warts. Poke root 
fed with potatoes is an old prescription. Half a 
pint of beans once or twice adayis another. Some 
think tomatoes are good. We have given, with 
apparent benefit, twenty grains of Iodide of Potash 
three times a day, in the cow’s drink. One ounce 
will make twenty-four such doses. 





DISEASED LUNGS OF AN OX. 


Saturday evening, about 7 o’clock, August 20, I 
saw my oxen—a good pair—in the pasture, appar- 
ently well, and for aught I knew perfectly healthy. 
On Sanday morning I found one of them dead. I 
skinned him, and on opening him I found the 
heart of an unnaturally small size and very black, 
and with very little blood in it. One lung was a 
great deal smaller than the other, and very much 
inflamed. The other lung appeared healthy, as 
did also all the other parts of the ox. I wish to 
know your opinjon of the cause of the sudden 
death of my ox; whether the disedse is likely to 
Spread, and what can be done in case my other 
cattle are attacked. M.F. P. 

Stratton, Vt., Sept. 1, 1870. 


Remarxs.—We can hardly give a guess as to 
the cause of this sudden death, nor suggest any 
remedy in case other cattle are attacked. Inflam- 
mation of the lungs of cattle, as well as of men, 
occasionally occur, perhaps oftener than is gener- 
ally supposed, but death in such cases seldom 
takes place without previous signs of illness. 
Possibly you might have overlooked those signs, 
and your ox may have been affected longer than 
you were aware of. In cases of pleuro-pneumonia 
the diseased lung is enlarged, and generally adhe- 





rent to the diaphragm, and the heart and other 
organs are usually unaffected. This disease is 
generally considered contagious. A few years ago 
Massachusetts lost about one thousand cattle from 
this disease. In all cases of death of animals 
from diseased lungs, we think it is advisable for 
farmers to secure an examination by some physi- 
cian, in neighborhoods in which there is no edu- 
cated veterinary surgeon. Caftle are far more 
valuable than formerly, and the presence of a con- 
tagious lung disease in a herd is a serious matter. 
We are, however, inclined to the opinion that in 
this case the immediate cause of death was some 
disorder in the heart, possibly brought on by want 
of ventilation in the stable in which he had been 
kept at some time in his life. 





IMPROVED IMPERIAL SUGAR BEET. 


Several weeks since you invited me to give, 
through the columns of your paper, my method of 
cultivating the Imrerial beet. I have also received 
several letters of inquiry in regard to it. I will 
therefore now comply with your request. Al- 
though the subject may seem somewhat out of 
season for this year, it is just in time for those 
who may wish to prepare ground this fall for early 
sowing in the spring. 

We first procured our seed of the Hon. Rollin 
Lane, of Cornwall, Vt., some three years 
Since that time we have cultivated this variety in 

reference to all others, first,on account of the 
arge yield peracre; secondly, from the absence of 
lateral roots, which renders it more readily 
cleansed for use; and thirdly, because it grows for 
the most part above the ground, and therefore is 
much more easily harvested than the old variety. 
The yield varies in different localities and under 
different cultivation, from eight to sixteen hun- 
dred bushels per acre. Beets flourish best on rich, 
moist sandy or gravelly loam. But the amount of 
production depends largely on the proper prepara- 
tion of the soil, and on clean and thorough culti- 
vation. Opinions differ in regard to the amount of 
manure per acre, also in regard to the best method 
of its application. It may, however, be safely af- 
firmed that there is not the slightest danger of 
getting the soil in too high a state of cultivation 
tor @ maximum crop. 

We prefer applying the manure on the surface 
and harrowing it under, as it becomes more thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil when “ridging” than 
if ploughed under. We presume the practice of 
“ridging” is understood by most farmers, but for 
the benefit of those not accustomed to its practice, 
I will say that turning two furrows up together is 
not satisiactory. Icis better to pass through the 
field with a plough, throwing up a wide, deep fur- 
row; in returning let your horse walk on the fur- 
row, taking such part of it as you wish, and you 
have a nice mellow ridge, with the manure thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil, and the lumps, if any, 
in the furrow between the ricges. Then with a 
light barrow or garden rake level the ridge to 
within two inches of the general surface, and you 
are ready for the seed, of which about two pouuds 
per acre are required. 

As to the time of sowing, I find, on referring to 
our farm book, that our present crop was sown 
May 20th, which is as late as it should be sown. 
The fact is, the earlier the better, if the soil is suffi- 
ciently warm to render the seed safe from rotting. 
Sow in ridges two feet apart, and when the plants 
are four inches high thin to one foot apart in the 
tow. Hoe often, keep the weeds back and give 
the beets the advangage, and with a favorable sea- 
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son you will be rewarded for your labor with a 
good crop of beets. 

In harvesting, which should be done before the 
ground freezes, pile the tops in small heaps, and 
when the frost has killed other soiling crops, they 
will be found excellent fuod for milch cows or for 
fattening cattle. 

I hope the subject of raising roots for both sum- 
mer and winter feeding of stock will be discussed 
in agricu!tural papers and by farmers’ clubs and 
agricultural societies, und that farmers will be en- 
couraged to extend their cultivation. 

Brookfield, Vt., Aug. 25, 1870. C. B. Fisk. 





SEASON IN WASHINGTON COUNTY, VT.--BEARS. 


We have experienced the hottest and dryest 
season within my recollection, which runneth 
back more than forty years. Saturday night, 
Sept. 3, we enjoyed the first rainstorm that has 
failen since our crops were put in the ground. 
Siill I suppose we have not suffered so much from 
drought here among the mountains as some other 
places have, for we have had occasional showers, 
so that all our crops have matured, some of them 
being a little short. Just here, the hay crop was 
fair, and secured in excellent condition. Oats 
good, unless on the dryest land. I harvested my 
surprise oats in 77 days from the sowing, and my 
corn in 90 days from planting; but both corn 
and oats were on land that suffered from the 
drought; but not so much but the crops were fair. 
Some pieces of potatoes are good, but the general 
crop will be a little short. I see that you speak of 
Early Rose weighing 1 pound 10 ounces, We have 
grown them weighing 2 pounds 10 ounces here. 
The grasshoppers have eaten most of the fall feed 
as fast as it grew, but their teeth are getting poor 
now, and the refreshing rain of Saturday night 
wili probably give us some feed yet and may help 
late potatoes, as there has not been frost enough to 
kul the tops yet. Bears have been killing sheep 
on .our mountains recently, and yesterday Mr. 
Aibert 8. Pike shot one that girthed six feet and 
measured seven feet in length, but they had no 
conveniences for weighing it. This morning a 
neighbor caught a smaller one in a trap. 

Roxbury, Vt., Sept.7, 1870. W. I. Srmonps. 


CORN HARVEST. 


Many farmers in this vicinity husk mostof their 


corn in the field, and regard it as the easiest and 
cheapest way of harvesting the crop. 

A bench, sixteen or cighteen incbes in height, is 
made of a plank or slab six or eight feet long, by 
boring holes, and puttirg in four long legs. This 
is easily moved about the field. Lay the corn 
across this bench, place the basket at the bottom 
of the bundle, and sit astride the bench. This ar- 
rangement brings everything hanvy, and a smart 
man will husk and put in a cart from 25 t»40 
bushels in a day, by aavlight. It can be unloaded 
in the evening, which is safer than husking by 
lantern-light. When the bundles are husked set 
up the fouder as you would sbuck grain, putting 
in ten to twenty bundles, and throw the scatter- 
ings, and three or four bundles on top for a “cap” 
to keep out the rain. Fodder put up in this way 
will keep out till snow comes, if you wish it, with- 
outinjury. It will dry off nicely and not heat and 
mould in the mow. ' 

You can husk and crib up your corn early, when 
the weather is warm, leaving the fodder to cure in 
the field, and when you cart it put it where you 
wish it to remain. This saves onee handling. 
Pitcaing heavy stooks of corn on and off a cart is 
very hard work, the bundles are liable to be torn 
to pieces in the process, and the fodder, if packed 
in any considerable quantity, is liable to heat, and 
be very badly damaged. ‘ 





Nearly all the corn in this vicinity was cut in 
the month of August, and many are already en- 
gaged in husking it. a. B. W. 

Springfield, Vt., Sept. 5, 1870. © 





IMPORTATION OF ENGLISH STOCK. 

Mr. M. H. Cochran, of Compton, Canada, has 
been in England this season buying stock at prices 
which have surprised even Johnny Bull himself. 
A few hundred guineas, more or less, seem to 
have been a small consideration with him when 
balanced with the merit of an animal. The English 
papers give the details of his purchases. They 
state that the aggregate-cost of his purchases 
amount to about $75,000 in gold. At Wetherby 
Grange he purchased Duchess 101 for 1500 guineas, 
and Duchess 103 for 1125 guineas. At Warlaby 
he bought Lady Grateful for 1500 guineas; and 
Mabel and bull calf for 900 guineas, &c. It is said 
that these cows for which he paid 1500 guineas 
must cost him over #8000 at his farm in Canada. 

On the sixteenth of August a portion of this 
stock arrived in Canada, consisting of 34 Short- 
horns; 4 Jerseys; a large lot of Cotswolds; 30 
Berkshire swine, some of which were from Her 
Majesty’s Shaw farm; Yorkshire and Suffolk pigs, 
and a very fine hunter mare. A correspondent of 
the Country Gentleman says :— 


We saw the new comers the day of their arrival, 
many of them fearfully bruised and stiffened hy 
the severe storm encountered on the passage. The 
hunter and a few pigs and sheep were killed out- 
right, and some of the heifers are in a bad way, 
but may recover. Mr. C. left behind four «f his 
choice ones, including Lady Grateful and Royal 
Commander from the Warlaby herd, not caring to 
risk ull his gems in one boat. A few came over in 
good shape. 

Booth’s Marksman, a rogn, 11 months, seems 
lively and is a promising young bull, very stylish, 
with good head, straight top, and of as good points 
as the average of calvesof hisage. He is of the 
same family as the beautifal cow, Star of Braith- 
wait, imported in 1868. Col. King, of Minnesota, 
b ught Booth’s Marksman the morning atter his . 
arrival. 

Old Sam is a red, two years, somewhat plain in 
his horns, but stylish, with level top and bottom 
lines, very round ribs; few judges of short-horns 
will tind any fault with this animal that time and 
care will not mend. 

Scotsman (27,435) is a roan, calved Febrnary 27, 
1868; bred by the Duke of Baccleuch, Dalkeith 
Park, Edinburgh; got by Royal Errant, 22780. 
He won first prizes as a yearling, at the R yal 
Northern Socicty and at the Morsyshire Ciub 
Shows, also at the Highland Society’s Meeting at 
Edinburg, 1869; and as a two year old he won the 
first prizes at the Meeting of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England at Ox'ord, and at the 
Highland Society’s Show at Dumfries, 1870. Capt. 
Balco, the sire of Scotsman’s grandam, was im- 
ported some years ago by the Shakers of Union 
Village, O., and Balco, his sire, was imported by 
Col. Morris of Mt. Fordham. This bul! also goes 
to Col. King’s farm, near Minneapolis, Min. 

mr e females that got over with but slight 
bruises, is the now 2-yrs Countess of Yarborough, 
winner of second prize as a'yearling at Oxford last 


month. 
Booth’s Lancaster, a roan 2-years, is in bloud a 
fali sister of Mr. Pickrell’s prize bull Baron Booth. 
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Rosedale 3d, half sister to the world-renowned 
Rosedale, is very neat and promis as are the 
two Dachesses 10ist-and 103d; also Duchess 2d 
and 3dgand Candidate’s Duchess, although the 
three latte have but littie affir.y to the great 
Bates family of the same name. We notice the 
names of many well-known breeders in this lot, 
(for catalogue apply to Mr. Cochranc,) Capt. gun- 
ter, the Booths, Rev. J. Storer, Messrs. Bruere, 
Garne, Fo!jambe, Barnes, Beattie, Atherton, Ayl- 
mer and otners: 

The white pigs are good samples, as are also the 
Cotswold sheep, and we chanced to meet at Hill- 
hurst Mr. Rankin of Illinois, the well known 
breeder of Berkshires, who says the new importa- 
tion is decidedly the best lot of pigs he ever saw 
together. 





GrasszEs AT THE SoutH.—The idea that success- 
ful agriculture can exist only in connection with 
the cultivation of the grasses has been urged of 
late with much earnestness by some newspaper 
writers, and attempts have been made to intro- 
duce their cultivation into the Southern States. 
A Florida correspondent of the Georgia Southern 
Cultivator says, from what he can gather up, it 
appears that the successful culture of the grasses 
is a failure. Not only during the last thirty years, 

' but of late, under the excitement of grass raising, 
it appears a failure, for only now and then you 
hear of a successful grass patch, and the country 
is, as it was, a no grass country. And he asks the 
question whether in Egypt, Greece and Italy, the 
grasses were regarded as es:ential in the system 
of agriculture which fed a dense population; and 
if wheat was raised in Egypt, why may it not be 
raised in Florida? Had thy 4 variety that we 
cannot now procure? 





A New BinveErR.—Attempts have been made re- 
peatedly to attach to reaping muchines an appara- 
tus for binding the grain as fast as cut. The Ad- 
ams, Mass., Transcript notices an invention for 
this purpose, by L. O. Locke, which is to be at- 

. tached to the W. A. Wood reaper, manufactured 
at Hoosic Falls, Mass. The Transcript says that 
on a recent trial the grain on an acre was cut and 
bound in twenty-five minutes. The grain is bound 
with fine wire, at a cost of fifteen to twenty cents 
per acre for material. 





Vermont Horse Stock Company.—We are 
glad to learn by the Journal and Watchman that 
the treasurer of this company, Mr. L. T. Tucker, 


announces that the sum of $25,000, which it was | Tr 


necessary to raise beiore any active business could 


B 
be commenced, has been secured, and that a vigor- 


ous prosecution of the work for which the charter 


of the company was procured, will be speedily 
commenced, 





—John T. Alexander, the great Illinois farmer, 
has 34,000 acres of improved land. Last year he 
paid out $76,000 for wages, and sold $493,000 
worth of live stock alone. 





PROSPECTS OF THE HOP CROP. 


As the barvest for bops is now near at hand, 
all who are interested in this branch of agri- 
culture will be desirous to Icarn the present 
condition of the plantations in England and 
this country, so as to tom some idea for fature 
values. 

Mr. Joho A. Morton, manager of the Hop 
Exchange of this vity, has just completed a 
tour of inspection through the following coun; 
ties in New York:—Schoharie, Otsego, Che- 
nango, Mailison, Oneida and Montgomery, 
which are the priucipal hop districts in that 
State. In all these counties present appear- 
ances indicate a crop very good in quality but 
small in quantity. 

In soine districts the yield will be very light ; 
many yards in Schoharie and Otsego will not 
produce over a quarter of a crop, while in 
other sections the hops looked thriving. He 
gives the opinion that two-thirds of a crop 
this season would he a very liberal estimate 
for New York State. Recent advices from 
Wisconsin represent the crop light, and damage 
to some yards by frequent showers, followed 


by a very hot sun. In Michigan the crop will- 


be light and the acreage considerably reduced. 

Should the crop in Europe and America be 
harvested in good condition, it is very probable 
prices will be moderate the coming season. 
But as the acreage and yield in the United 
Scates will be much less this year than last, 
hops will be likely to command a fair price. 

Advice to ali growers. When hops are 
cheap or likely to be so, pick them as free of 
leaves as possible; dd not gather any rusty, 
mouldy or discolored hops; have them prop- 
erly cured and put up well, so as to be con- 
siderec a strictly prime or choice hop. Most 
bru. .s would rather pay a good price for a 
prime article than use inferior. grades for 
nothing. When hops are very scarce low 
grades are saleable, but this is tor the reason 
that brewers are compelled to use such in the 
absence of a better quality. 

To enlighten those who think hop growers 
can afford to sell for five or six cents per 

und, Mr. Morton gives the cost of cultivat- 
ing a yard of about forty acres near this city, 
in which he has an interest. 

The following work has to be done every 
year :— 


Betting poles.. we eee esr eves e es e QlIIZB 
Grubbing..c.scccccseccesecsecvee WE 
sinipg vines... ee eee eee eee ee ee 114 85 
Oaltivating.. cs ceseseccesesveces 68 60 
OCing. ec cceceseeeeececece ences 58 40 
Ploughing twice both ways... ..+++++-+ 14562 





Totahesccscccccccccscs « S000 VS 
The cost of picking, drying and bailing ho 
is equal to about eight pe dey sem ‘The 
capital required to establish a good yard, 


when cedar are used, and proper build- 
shone drying are » is equal to 

to $400 per acre, not including the value 
of the land.— ot, Mich., Post. 
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THE MT. VERNON PHAR. 


The pear shown in the above cut is of Yan- | mined to propagate it for sale, and an arrange- 
kee origin, and first grown in ward 15 of our| ment was made with Wm. S. Little of the Ro- 
own city, then known as Roxbury, in the gar-| chester Nurseries, to send it out. We have 
den of the late Hon. Samuel Walker. As it| the following description :—‘‘Fruit—full me- 
proved to possess unusual merit, it was deter-| dium to large, nearly globular; color, a rich 
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cinnamon russet, with a reddish cheek; flesh, 
juicy, erisp, melting, with a spicy, vinous fla- 
vor, which is peculiar, and quite distinct from 
that of any other known sort. Season—No- 
vember to January. The tree is one of the 
strongest growers, and comes into bearing 
early.” 

Many leading horticulturists have spoken 
highly of this pear, as a decided acquisition. 
President Wilder says:—‘‘Its rich russet 
color, high flavor and handsome appearance, 
will give it a prominent place.among our late 
autumn varieties.” The last edition of Down- 
ing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees classes it as ‘‘very 
good.” 





For the New England Farmer, 


PRODUCTIVS AND DISTSIBUTIVE 
INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Eprtor:—One of the most fruitful 
sources of the antagonism of capital and labor 
is to be discovered, in the opinion of the 
writer, in the very unjust and inadequate con- 
ceptions of what does really constitute capital, 
together with the attempt of a large propor- 
tion of our active population of both sexes to 
enter the Distributive rather than the Produc- 
tive departments of industry. 

That in a country like ours, where, in even 
the oldest and most thickly settled communi- 
ties, only a small proportion of the soil is 
brought under thorough cultivation,—without 
any estimate of the aillimitable area of land 
now waiting for the hand of industry—there 
should be any person of sound mind and 
healthy body who should seek in vain for re- 
munerative employment, seems an anomaly 
too monstrous for the most gaping credulity to 
swallow, and yet complaints are every day 
reaching our ears from persons claiming to be 
subjected to privations and hardship, result- 
ing either from want of remunerative employ- 
ment or the cupidity of employers. Indeed, 
so all-prevailing has the misapprehension al- 


ready become, that it is quite common to hear | } 


landholders complain of the unreliableness of 
the great mass of laborers, and the almost 
er er burden of the care hi their own 
lands, while many very table persons in 
the industrial dam would be glad to find 
quiet and decent homes in the agricultural 
neighborhood but for the niggardliness of the 
landowner. 

I wish, Mr. Editor, to call your attention to 
two or three suggestions, and to ask you to 
lay them before your readers, with the added 
weight of your emphatic endorsement, if vr | 
are, as I cannot doubt but they will be, su 
as commend themselves to your own 


to more than barely allude to the various 
theories of political economy which have 
found advocates even in our own county. A 
very general state of profound ignorance of 
the main ideas of the science is no doubt at 
the bottom of most of our rural difficulties. 
By some strange fatality, most people have 
come to look upon industry as a sort of tribu- 
tary to capital, or rather to ready money or 
lands; overlooking the fact that this capacity 
for industrial pursuits is itself the very best 
capital, without which all other capital would 
be worthless, pas - 

Some one has lately said/ih a very forcible 
way, that a ‘‘sound, healthy, indust. ious, 
working man represents a sum of money equal 
to that of which his yearly earnings are the 
annual interest at lawful rates. So that he 
who earns $600, stands for what is better than 
$10,000, for he can put himself to use, while 
one who has only the ready money might 
easily starve for want of some agent to use 
his money for him.” 

But I wish to show, if I can, that the pro- 
ductive departments of industry are, by the 
same rule, so much better than any other, 
that it is only as tributaries to them that the 
other—the edinetive—ern possibly exist, 
since but for the former there would and 
could be nothing to distribute. Then, as an 
investment, the former is as far in advance as 
in any other light. Let any man with $1,000 
im ready money invest it in the ordinary 
course of trade, and he is accounted to be 
lucky if he secures an annual return of twenty- 
five, twenty, or even ten per cent. Let us 
suppose, by way of illustration, he gains a 
return for his one thousand, of two hundred 
and fifty, or twenty-five per cent. Now, let 
any intelligent man take this amount, $250, 
and invest it in the cultivation of a field of 
grain. If judiciously applied, in nine cases out 
of ten, after paying all the expenses, interest 
of land, &c., he would receive a return, if not 
fully equivalent to the one thousand originally 
invested, which would be by no means out of 
proportion with the experience of the most 
successful cultivators. It is perfectly safe to 
expect more than twenty-five, fifty, or even one 
undred per cent, to say nothing of the com- 
parative absence of all risks. 

It seems to me if this statement could be so 
set forth in plain colors before the eyes of om 
industrious and energetic people, it woula 
convince them that productive industry is the 
best and safest way to make money—the best 
and safest investment; it would go very far to 
do away that most unreasonable and most 
pitiful mistake, that labor is degrading; and 
we should often see persons, instead cf going 
into the money markets to make loans to in- 
vest in trade ors jon, eager to buy or 
hire land, in the belief that a better and surer 
return would be thus realized than is or- 





a It is, of course, impracticable in 
a ief limits of a single newspaper article, | bler. 


dinarily gained by the trader or stock gam- 
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Those who now complain of the | 
burden of i 


on the processes of agri- 
culture, would find Tsons of. Serer = 
capacity ready to improve their » while 
at the same time their value would be very 
much enhanced. Let such land owners, then, 
at once offer inducements that will justify and 
attract men who desire to rear up their fami- 
ilies in usefulness and reapectabibiy, and pro- 
vide suitable homes for families where they 
may expect a double reward in the advance- 
ment of their iary interests, 
and the consciousness of aiding the progress 
of good society. 

I desire to mention an instance of the suc- 
cess of this po of operation, in the history 
of a friend and townsman, a large landed pro- 
prietor, now over 70 years of age. 


Alpheus Williams. 


Born in the State of Massachusetts, he was 
left an orphan and perfectly destitute. At an 
early age he apprenticed himself to a farmer 
with whom he only learned the art and value 
of industry and self-reliance. Blessed with 
good health and an iron constitution, he laid 
the foundation for an almost unprecedented 
course of successful industry, by confining 
himself entirely to agricultural pursuits. Set- 
tling at about the period of his majority in the 
southern part of Vermont, he the 
owner of a small farm, which, almost forty 
ears since, he was induced to page. 2 for a 
arger one in the Champlain valley, where he 
now lives. Here, with a large and growing 
family, he early embarked very extensively in 
wool culture. By his skill and assiduity he 
succeeded in not only producing one of the 
most even and valuable flocks of grade sheep 
in the county, often numbering more than one 
thousand ; but, as a natural sequence, in aug- 
menting his landed possessions until their 
size, together with his own ‘increasing years 
and infirmities, forced him to look for aid in 
the management of his affairs. 

He had early adopted the policy of leasing 
his lands to his sons and othess whom he could 
trust, and found this mode so satisfactory that 
he gradually retired from active participation 
in the care of his still increasing landed pos- 
sessions. Leaving his large and well-built 
mansion for the use of his farm, he erected 
for himself a convenient home and out-build- 
ings, on a site well adapted to his tastes and 
surrounded with such embellishments as blend 
the useful and the agreeable. Here, retired 
from the pressure of his business, with his 
children and his grand children around him, 
he is enjoying the fruit of the labors of his 
life, and the visitor finds a genial and hearty 
old man. 

Permit me, then, Mr. Editor, to say to such 
as are in his situation, either at present or ap- 
proximately, go and do likewise. 

Peter E. Pease. 

Charlotte, Vi., Aug. 25, 1870. 


For the New England Farmer, 
MANAGEMENT OF AGL FAIBS. 
Another Suggestion. 

gen aap by a recent ave in 
your columns, by a correspondent who pro- 
posed to introduce ‘‘prize fighting” into the 
er I still suppose 

su , i » it was a 
joke, designed to show the advocates of horse- 
racing, and other species of gambling, to 
what results their usual arguments are tend- 


"tb he eiiatiay of tinsmetien itabe tener 
page de pee? gry are to sean 

wa crowd and to money, 
not, as your ty says, introduce the 
ai wean 2 ae te ana 
and w on 
let the nol the courts be inflicted dur- 
ing the fairs, to help ‘‘draw a crowd,” if that 
alone is the end in view? But, sir, I take it 
that these things, one and all, are absurd and 
dangerous. e morality of these annual 
gala days of industry must not be ignored! 
t must be carefully guarded and improved. 
While doing this, of course we should try to 
make them pay their way, by all laudable and 
unquestionable means. 

am induced to take pen in hand in this 
matter from reading the recent proceedings of 
the St. Louis Farmers’ Club. This grave body 
understands that ‘‘in New England it is pro- 

d to introduce the prize fight into the 
airs.” They, of course, oppose this particu- 
lar thing; but, ‘‘since New England is re- 
nowned for virtue, and since she is the mover 
of such a proposition, are not other localities 
fully justified in continuing the horse-racing, 
and snake, and fat women shows, ad libitum?” 
It is thus they argue. I hope New England 
will come to the rescue! Set us right in this 


matter. Tell our St. Louis horsemen and 


gamblers that they have been sold. That the 
prize fight proposition is a burlesque, and is 
80 consid and so treated by every man of 
fair sense and morality. I would suggest that 
the common schooi be admitted to the fairs ! 
Let there be a large and well-arranged 
EpvucaTion Hau on the fair grounds, as there 
are now textile fabric, floral and farm pro- 
duct halls. To this hall let the parents, teach- 
ers and pry of vy + ae be invited during 
a portion of the time air is progressing. 
Lat there be premiums offered Rr the best 
modes of conducting recitations in all the va- 
rious school branches; for essays, declama- 
tions, dialogues, and original orations, on 
ified topics and of specified lengths. Let 
be public discussions on specified pro- 
itions, mentioned in the ium \. 
there be encouragement offered to vocal 
music, instrumental music, drawing, painting, 
penmanship, ing, &c., &c. In a thousand 
ways this scheme could be made interesting and 
popular. I would not make a teachers’ insti- 





tute of it. I would largely interest and em- 
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loy the youth and children of both sexes. 
Bchool exhibitions are universally notorious 
for drawing crowds. I would try them at the 
fairs, in all the most approved and improving 
ways. Interest and use the children, and you 
draw the mothers of the land. Before these 
obscenity and immorality will shrink abashed. 

The people of this nation pay their money 
more freely for education than for any other 
good object. Were the agricultural societies 
to distinctly encourage popular education, 
would that not be another strong reason for 
public patronage? Should the prize fighters 
fear that under such a regime the nation would 
tend to effeminacy, and would prefer a dash ot 
the old Spartan sports? Then 1-would say 
give us the common school complete! In ap- 
propriate corners mark off the school play- 
grounds. Under proper police regulations let 
there be foot-races, pitching of weights, 
games of ‘‘cat,” ‘‘baste,” and ‘*bullpen.” 
Let maidens romp on the sward, jumping the 
rope, playing at ‘‘thread the needle,” ‘‘lost 
my glove yesterday,” &c., &c. In short, Mr. 
Editor, I would have something to interest 
and improve every civilized child and parent 
in the land. Iwould have nothing to degrade 
or brutalize. The horse-racers tell us that we 
must encourage bling and other immorali- 
ties or give up the fairs, as the system is worn 
out. I burl in their teeth, Bosu! We have 
not yet fairly started in these matters. We 
have not yet copied even all the Old World 
practices as much as we may, such as the sale 
and exchange of animals and articles, the hir- 
ing of farm help, &c: Our Yankee invention 
has not been exercised at all to speak of, ex- 
cept on the immoral side. It is time good 
men were alive to this matter. 

All nations, both savage and civilized, have 
their festivals, holidays, and public amuse- 
ments. If good or innocent ones are not sus- 
tained, barbarous ones will be, most assuredly. 
Let us encourage those things which distin- 
guish us from the savages, who so unworthily 
occupied this great land before us, such as 
public morality, popular intelligence, thrift, 
and decency. 

Such spectacles and practices as tend to 
brutality, barbarism, unthrift, and national 
decay, should be avoided and condemned. 

Joun Davis. 

Boz 50, Decatur, lll., Sept. 18, 1870. 





ABOUT SUNFLOWEBS. 


Sunflowers are now five feet high. I have 
commenced to feed their leaves to my stock. 
They are the best of all feed for milch 
cows. I expect to have leaves enough to feed 
four cows and two horses, twice a day, until 


the middle of November, from one acre of 


und. If it is too much trouble to pull the 
eaves, the crop will do equally as well as 
corn, sowed broadcast, growing a greater 
weight per acre. Cattle will eat up leaves 





and stalks when three feet high and over. It 
can be mowed with a scythe. 

It should be sown at different times, so as 
ue Bete ly of feed through the sea- 
wa pte coe Se the aes aeeds 

juce largest ts; it is so wii 

sunflower. The : white seeds do not pro- 
duce as large plants, or as many leaves, as 
— which a smaller and darker, with 
black stripes. In my experience it is impossi- 
ble to pang it all one color. In the largest 
sunflower which grows from ten to twelve feet 
high, there are black and white, half white, 
and striped. If you want green feed, don’t 
buy the large white seeds; they are not half 
the value for feed, and the seed is nearly one 

uarter lighter than the other kinds.—Cor. 

estern Kural. 





MAINE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

This board has for several years held a two- 
weeks’ meeting in Augusta during the session 
of the Legislature of the State. For the pur- 
pose of more directly interesting farmers in 
the discussions of agricultural subjects, and 
with the hope of inducing them to participate 
in these discussions, a session is now held in 
some part of the State during the summer 
season. Last year this semi-annual session 
was held at Orono, the location of the Agri- 
cultural College of the State. This year the 
board met in Foxcroft, the last of August. 
The Maine Farmer remarks :— 


The faculty and students of the college at Orono 
have been in attendance, the citizens of the place 
generously giving them free entertainment during 
their stay. The ees ge in atterdance have appar- 
ently been interes in the meetings, but they 
have been largely made up from those ar in the 
village. There was not a large number of farmers 
—those it seems most desirable to reach—present, 
and we think the meeting failed to draw out that 
attendance from the towns about here that was 
expected by those having the management of the 
same 


After an address of welcome by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and the usual preliminary exercises, Col. W. 
Swett read a practical paper on the Cultivation of 
Aaeies, This was followed by an essay on Road- 
making and the Management of country roads. 

It advocated the abolishment of the present sys- 
tem of district supervision, and intrusting the care 
of the roads to a com it town commictee, one 
of whom, at least, should be a competent engineer. 

At the evening session on Tuesday, August 30, 
Re rs were by Mr. Thing on “Success in 

ife,” and by Mr. Norton on “Improvement of 
Soil by Ploughing.” 

The forenoon of Wednesday was occupied by 
an instructive and carefully prepared paper on 
Ploughs and Ploughing, by Mr. Gilbert of An- 
dros n County. A discussion followed, in 
which some rye and ——— remarks were 
made by T. 8. Gold, the Board of 
Agriculture of Connecticut. . Lebroke’s lectare 
on Farm Law took: place in the afternoon, and con- 
tained a brief summary of those points of law in 
which farmers are most interested. In the even- 
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ing the subjects of Associated Dairying, and Cur- 


ing of Milk, were presented respectively by Rev. 
re Gurney of Foxcroft, and Mr. Gold of Con- 
necticut. - 


On Thursday the Board went on an excursion to 
Sebec Lake’and Granite Mountain. In the even- 
ings Hon. Samuel Wasson delivered a lecture on 

ater—the subject being considered chemically 
and practically. An allusion was made to the 
natural advantages of Maine in furnishing sites 
for mills and factories, and he believed by encour- 
aging their establishment we were directly ad- 
vancing the cause of iculture, by creating a 
sure and ready demand for ail farm products. 
After the lecture, a little time was spent in listen- 
ing to the reports of the delegates from Farmer’s 
Ciubs in attendance, to the number of perhaps 
half ‘a dozen, each speaker occupying but few 
minutes—all showing the value of these clubs, and 
testify ing to the good they have accomplished. 

The meeting of Friday afternoon being the clos- 
ing one of the session, was largely taken up with 
the formal business consequent upon the event. 
and what was done was performed in a hurrie 
manner. There was, however, something said 
about dairying, a short paper by Mr. Bodge on 
sheep farming, and some rather sensiblesremarks 
by Mr. Buck of Hancock County, a representative 
of the Farmers’ Clab there. Some of these sub- 
jects would have been discussed had there been 
time. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
—Of a flock of 1350 fine wool sheep in Bates 
County, Missouri, all but 20 died of scab. 


—The Trustees of the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity—Agricultural College—have decided to 
admit females to all the benefits of tie institution. 


—Forty years ago one could buy a good cow for 
$12; now it takes $80. Yet forty years ago flour 
was but little cheaper than in 1870. As a nation 
we make too much grain, and do not raise enough 
stock. , 

—A writer in the Homestead, Iowa, asks what 
the working man is going to do for meat, and 
thinks the question will soon be a seriousone. He 
says that unless more stock is raised, laboring 
classes will soon have to do without meat. 


—The Stockdale beef packery, near Brenham, 
Texas, began operations last fall, and for its first 
season’s work killed 4500 cattle, packed 3000 
tierces of beef, and shipped off 1,000,000 pounds 
of hide and tallow. 

—A correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph 
who lost seventy chickens by gapes last year, now 
says that fresh water daily, with a lump of roll 
brimstone kept in it, will be found a certain pre- 
ventive. 

—A Western farmer noticed that almost all the 
potato bugs in his garden had disappeared, and a 
short time after he killed a large, striped snake 
with his hoe, and found that it was full of the 
larvee of the potato bug. It had about cleared 
out the garden. He says he will ki! no more of 
those snakes. 


—In Michigan the production of plaster in 1869 
amounted to 90,000 tons; amount of capital in- 
vested, $650,000. The aggregate value of the 





plaster manufactured from its beginning in 1840 
up to the present, is $1,298,075. The business is 
rapidly increasthg. The lands now comprising 
the works number 3,727 acres. 


"Tis pleasant, on a fine epring morn, to see the buds 
ex : 

"Tis plesamen, ins the summer time, to view the teeming 

Tis pleasant, on a winter’s night, to crouch around the 


. aze; . 
But what are i Rawr A mane, my boys, to autumn’s 

—A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
planted a few acres of turnips, which were large 
enough to begin to feed the first week in July, 
when they were fed to pigs, no other feed given 
until the last week in September. No lot of pigs 
could have done better, growing and keeping in 
good condition all the while. 


—The culture of flax has been recently intro- 
duced in California. One farmer who has planted 
thirty acres, will obtain from 1000 to 1200 pounds 
of seed to the acre, bringing in a gross return of 
$50 to $60 an acre. The stalks are worth $20 a 
ton. The flax in California is not pulled from the 
ground, but is cut with a reaping machine. 


—Luther Kendall, of Felchville, Vt., has sold 
during the past year one hundred dollars’ worth 
of butter and cheese, made from one cow of the 
native breed, besides supplying himself and wife, 
and occasional visitors, with milk aad butter, and 
raising a calf for which he was offered twenty dol- 
lars. 


—When a horse refuses to eat, he should not be 
made to do any more service that day, for it may 
be known that he is tired out or sick. It is bar- 
barous to compel a horse to perform labor when 
in such a condition tuat he refuses grain, yet it is 
often done, and by men, too, who think they are 
merciful. 


—The St. Louis Journal of Agriculture thinks 
the present is the time to attack and destroy bur- 
dock. It says the old stems, with burrs on them, 
should be cut with a spade or mattock just below 
the surface, and carefully piled together while 
green. After a few days of dry weather, set fire 
to them, and stand by till the last burr goes to 
ashes. This done, the young plants that have 
grown from the seed this year should either be 
pulled up or the roots cut cff below the collar, and 
thrown upon the manure heap. 


—After losing a large number of chickens from 
swollen, sore heads and eyes, a correspondent of 
the Prairie Farmer found on close examination 
that their heads were covered with a perfect mass 
of nits, piled one upon another, and a long, flat 
kind of lice, busy adding hundreds more. Among 
the wing quills were thousands of a smaller kind 
of lice in heaps. He made a quantity of sulphur 
and lard ointment, and put it on several times. 
Not one has died since, although his neighbors 
are still losing as many as ever. 
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SURFACE MANURING. 
ONFLICTING opinions exist 
among good farmers as to 
whether it is best to apply 
manure to the surface, and if so, as 
to the best season of doing it. 

Some twenty years ago, the 
opinion was popular that when 
manures were applied to the soi! 
they should be immediately covered with it, 
and at a depth of four to six inches. That 
opinion has been much modified, some even 
having gone so far as to say that it should not 
be covered at all. 

It seems to us that the truth lies between 
the two extremes. 

First, as to covering manure. We are in- 
formed that in England the common practice 
at this time is to apply as much of the manure 
as is practicable to the surface, and never cover 
it. It is used in liquid form, or if solid, in 
very fine condition, and merely mingled with 
the soil by the harrow, or the drill with which 
the grain is sown. When the soil is devoted 
to roots, or any crops where hoeing is to be 
done, the manure is stil] kept on or very near 
the surface, and is reduced to a fine condi- 
tion. 

We have plenty of examples in nature in 
this respect. She will restore most exhausted 
lands to a state of fertility by the slow process 
of annual deposits upon the surface of such 
plants as are indigenous to the soil, some of 
the elements of which are derived from the 
atmosphere. She does not plough under any- 
thing, but still produces large forest crops or 
heavy growths of grass, or other coarser herb- 
age, annually. This process may serve as a 
hint, but does not prove that there is not a 
quicker way to reclaim the land. Vegetable 
substances that are tender and succulent would 
probably decay, and form a favorable bed for 
seed or roots when slightly covered up in the 
soil, in a fourth part of the time which would 
be required if they remained above ground. 

In a discussion of farm-yard manures in the 
‘‘London or Central Farmers’ Club,” the 
chairman said he believed that manure was 
never so advantageously applied as when it 
was laid on the surface, and that so far from 
deteriorating or losing anything through ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, it caused more 
benefit to the upper soil, where it was desir- 









able its effects should be most apparent.” 
This opinion seemed to be received as sound 
doctrine, for no one objected to it during the 

Mr. Robert Baker, who opened the discus- 
sion at the same meeting, after touching upon 
almost every conceivable point in the manage- 
ment and application of farm-yard manures, 
stated distinctly as his belief, that ‘*the best 
mode of applying manure was to take it 
direct from the farm-yard and turn it in at 
once, 80 as not to leave it exposed.” 

We arrived at this conclusion many years 
ago, from our own practice and observation 
from time to time. This course seems to be 
free from any of the objections which are 
urged against other modes of using it. 

In this way the manure is handled but once, 
whereas, in composting, it must be moved 
several times. 

In composting, at each overhauling there is 
a loss in the escape of ammonia, and there is” 
danger of carrying fermentation too far, and 
thus greatly injuring the manure. 

If manure is taken directly from the yard 
and ploughed under, it is handled but once, 
loses nothing in the escape of ammonia, be- 
cause no fermentation has taken place, and is 
not injured at all by heating. 

Covered two or three inches, it is soon in a 
warm and moist condition, so that fermenta- 
tion readily takes place and gases are given 
off. These are arrested by the soil, as are 
also its juices, and are not only in a state of 
readiness to be taken up by the roots of plants, 
but act in a double capacity by becoming food 
themselves and acting upon other materials 
until they become so. 

In applying it in a green state, much of it 
will be in a coarse condition, but fermentation 
and the action of frost will tend to pulverize 
it, so that a second ploughing will usually in- 
corporate it pretty thoroughly with the soil. 
With these advantages, then, we have no 
hesitation in recommending this course with 
all the manure that can be applied in the 
autumn. If composted with any substance 
that will divide the wet manure, so that it can 
be made somewhat fine, then we would put it 
under in the spring as early as the condition 
of the soil would permit. 

For these, and other reasons which might 
be urged, we are clearly of the opinion that, 
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so far as we can make it, convenient, it is 
best to put all the manure we can under 
ground ip its fresh and crude condition, and 
cover it not more than three inches at the 
most. 

Some good farmers do not apply manure 
until it bas been kept a twelvemonth ; we be- 
lieve that is the case with Mr. Joun Brooxs 
of Princeton, Mass., who is « large and pros- 
perous farmer. What special advantages 
arise from this course are not clear to us, and 
we should be glad if he would state them 
through these columns. 


Top-Dressing. 


With regard to this mode of manuring there 
are also various opinions; but that it can be 
very profitably employed scarcely admits of a 
question. On grass lands it is generally with- 
held too long,—until the grass roots are ex- 
hausted, and there is nothing left upon which 
to build up acrop. If on high land, the top- 
dressing should be applied .as early as immedi- 
ately after the second year’s crop is taken off, 
or in the succeeding fall. Then it bas vigor- 
ous roots to work upon, and by top-dressing 
annually, or every other year, mowing fields 
might be kept running for ten or fifteen years, 
and produce from a ton to a ton and a half 
annually. This would save a considerable 
cost in ploughing, leveling and the cost of 
seed. 

On moist lands, once well set in grass, swale 
lands, lande on the margin of meadows, a 
slight annual top-dressing will help them to 
produce profitable crops for fifty years in suc- 
cession; and the fodder will be good. Dry 
cows, young cattle and working oxen, doing 
moderate. winter work, will thrive well upon 
it. 

Top-dressing may be applied most advan- 
tageously in the autumn, and about the time 
when we usually have plentiful rains, before 
the setting in of winter. The manure can 
then be applied without injury to the ground 
by carting over it, and the rains will wash out 
the soluble matters from the maoure and carry 
them down among the roots of the plants, and 
will also force the coarser portions down 
around the stubble, to act as mulching through 
the winter. Other advantages are, that farm 
work is not so pressing as in the spring, the 
teams are stronger, and the carting quicker 
and cheaper over hard ground. 





THE DROUGHT. 

The drought, from which we are now suffer- 
ing, is the most wide-spread, continued and 
severe which has occurred within our recollec- 
tion. It embraces the whole of New England, 
New York, Northern Pennsylvania, and the 
whole belt lying between the Ohio River and 
the lakes. It has not been uniformly severe 
throughout this extensive region. Some local- 
ities have been partially relieved by occasional 
showers. The more southern portions, in 
which the crops complete their growth at an 
earlier period, have suffered less th:n those 
lying further north, in which they depend up- 
on July and August for making their growth, 
and have thus had to contend with the entire 
dry period. Consequently the corn, late pota- 
toes, root crops and pastures have suffered 
severely, as have the fruit crops, fruit trees, 
and even the forest trees. 


On dry pastures and old mowing lands the 
roots of the grass in many places are entirely 
dead, and it is doubtful if the fruit buds in 
some sections will form for the fruitage of an- 
other year. The soil is unfit for ploughing, 
and the reception of the winter grain. 


Hay, grain, potatoes, butter and pork in all 
this northern section must be very high. The 
loss in crops must be almost incalculable. 
Those who are dependent on the sale of their 
crops for money to pay their taxes and sup- 
port their families through the coming long 
winter, must look forward with sad forebod- 
ings. But let us not be discouraged. The 
past few years have been eminently prosper- 
ous. The accumulations of those years must 
be freely used to meet the emergency, and to 
relieve the wants of those who have not been 
fortunate enough to accumulate for themselves. 
Before the seven years of famine in Egypt 
there were seven years of plenty. Before our 
late enormously expensive war the country 
had been wonderfully prosperous, and the ac- 
cumulations of this prosperity furnished the 
means of supplying our armies, and of sus- 
taining the government, to which, under Hea- 
en, our prosperity was due. Adversity is not 
without its uses as well as prosperity. With- 
out it we should become proud and self-confi- 
dent, and forget our dependence upon the 
Great Source of all ofr blessingr. But we 
did not sit down to moralize, but to ask what 
lessons we, as agriculturists, should learn 
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from the experience and observation of the 
present season. 


Let us notice some of the facts that present. 


themselves to our observation. Here isa field 
under high culture. It is under-drained, was 
well ploughed, and the plough was followed 
by the subsoil plough, making a tilth of four- 
teen or fifeeen inches deep. It was amply 
manured, and the manure thoroughly mixed 
with the soil. The seed was put in early, as 
in a soil so treated it may always be. Some 
stimulant was applied in the hill to give the 
seed an early start. The pl.nts started at 
once, and grew vigorously from the first, and 
under the continued heat they have made a 
marvellous growth. The large stalks and 
broad leaves, with open pores, have imbibed 
the nightly dews, which have aided the sap 
to flow freely in the succulent vessels. The 
cultivator and the hoe have been diligently 
employed to enable the air to penetrate the 
soil and keep up the decomposition by which 
the roots are supplied with food, The roots 
penetrated deeply and found the food and 
moisture needed. The plants pushed on to 
perfection with precocious energy. The ker- 
nel formed and filled. The potato acquired 
its normal size long ago. Such land, under 
the stimulus of the burning sun, rapidly ac- 
complishes its work, doing as much in five or 
six weeks as it does in a cooler season in eight 
or ten, so that however great the drought of 
the summer, if there was a good supply of 
water in the spring, there is almost a certainty 
of a good crop. A good crop of grass and 
grain is produced on such soil before the 
drought comes. Just these results may be 
seen in many instances during the present dis- 
astrous drought. 

On the other band, where the soil is poor, 
and was poorly prepared for the seed, and the 
seed was put in rather late, the crops started 
slowly. The plough and the hoe were not 
diligently used, the ground became baked, the 
air did not penetrate to kcep up decomposi- 
tion in the soil, and by the time the plants 
were ready to begin to form their fruit, they 
were parched and wilted. Their curled leaves 
did not expand their pores to drink in the 
sweet dews. They struggled on for a time, 
and finally succumbed to the adverse circum- 
stances with little or no result. Such instances 
and the almost entire failure of the labor of 
the year are common to a melancholy extent. 





Is there any remedy for this state of things ? 
Can we guard against the effects of such a 
drought as we have passed through? The 
farmer, like every other man, wishes to invest 
his money and labor where there is a reason- 
able prospect of a good result. Can he do 
this with as much certainty as attends other 
human enterprises? It will be said the re- 
sults of the hbusbandman’s labors depend 
greatly upon the elements, which are beyond 
his control or influence. But is it not so with 
all the labors of man? The winds and the 
waves may defeat all the shrewdness and far- 
reaching calculations of the merchant. The 
cost of the material worked by the manufac- 
turer often depends essentially upon the sea- 
son. His buildings and machinery are subject 
to destruction by fire and flood. 

These classes do all that human skill can do 
to guard against the influence of the elements, 
as well as to avail themselves of their aid, and 
why should not the farmer? If the merchant 
committed his cargoes to unseaworthy vessels, 
or the manufacturer erected combustible build- 
ings vpon the sand, would they have or de- 
serve success? They heed the lessons of ex- 
perience, and so, although calamities some- 
times befall them, upon the whole they are 
successful. They have the sagacity and cour- 
age to ava | themselves of the means which in- 
creasing knowledge and science put into their 
hands. The merchant who should confine 
himself to the customs and the navigation of 
the past, and the manufacturer who should 
use the machinery of the last century, would 
find themselves swallowed up in the waves of 
modern competition. 

In like manner the agriculturist must avail 
himself of the results of science and experi- 
ence. He must so prepare his soil that what- 
ever may be the season, his labors and hopes 
shall meet with a reasonable reward. He 
must have the courage to apply the knowledge 
which experience teaches him. 

The great difficulty is that we do not do as 
well as we know. We know that only high 
farming is uniformly and permanently success- 
ful. We know that shallow and negligent 
cultivation rapidly exhausts the soil, and that 
with such cultivation, in an unpropitious sea- 
son, the crops always fail. We know that 
with a thorough preparation of the soil, and 
skilful cultivation, the crops ate always good, 
—better indeed in propitious seasons,—but 
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always good. Let us not attempt, under any 
circumstances, to cultivate more than we can 
cultivate in the best possible manner. If we 
have manure and labor sufficient only for one 
acre, let us not attempt to cultivate two. Let 
us have the courage to do right here, as in 
every other avocation of life, and Heaven will 
bless our efforts. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





CABBAGE WORM. 

Can you or any of your correspondents give a 
method of saving the cabbages from destruction 
by the worms? In this section the plants were 
nearly all destroyed by a little green worm, the 
product of a small nit resembling a seed of Timo- 
thy grass, which is deposited on the under side of 
the leaves of both cabbages and turnips. I have 
not yet found what the perent is, but suppose it to 
be some nocturnal fly. Information may save the 
crop arother ys W. H. W. 

Stanstead, P. Q., Aug. 31, 1870. 

REMARKS.—Within a few years past there has 
been much complaint about worms upon cabbages. 
What is known as the Rape Butterfly in England— 
Pieris rape—was introduced into this country 
some twelve or fourteen years ago by way of Que. 
bec, probably as nits on cabbage leaves. It grad- 
ually spread into Vermont, and is now extending 
over the country. The butterfly is a nearly white 
miller. The caterpillar, or worm, when full grown 
is an inch and a half long. The eggs are laid the 
last of May. The millers are caught in England 
with a net, or bag, made of mosquito netting. A 
stick some four feet long for a handle, with a wire 
hoop on which the net is fastened, may be rigged 
up by any one. They are destroyed in the chrys- 
alis state, by placing boards about two inches above 
the ground, on the undersides of which the worms 
undergo their metamorphoses. From these boards 
they are scraped off and destroyed. S.C. Wait, of 
Gouverneur, N. Y., writes to the New York Farm- 
ers’ Club that he was able to drive them from his 
patch with brine—ham and beef brine from the 
meat barrel. Mr. A. B. Allen, of New York, 
states in the Country Gentleman that he succeeded 
in keeping his cabbages free of worms by the use 
of whale oil soap. But from his remarks we doubt 
whether he had the new importation—the Pieris 
rape, which is somewhat different from the Pieris 
oleracea, described by Harris, and which has been 
much longer known in this country. Mr. 8. Cur- 
rier, of Norwich, Vt., says that he finds the miller 
to be active and sly, and the caterpillar to be little 
disturbed by brine or any other application he had 
tried, except that of clipping them in twain with 
the sheep-shears,—a comparatively expeditious, 
but still rather laborious process where the worms 
are on a large number of cabbages, especially as 
one brood of worms is soon succeeded by an- 
other. 

We hope some of our correspondents will be 





able to furnish a more satisfactory reply to the in- 
quiry of W. H. W. 





& 
CURING SUMAC LEAVES. 


Will you please inform me how to prepare su- 
mac leaves for market? I have quite a large 
quantity on my farm. Some say they are valua- 
ble for tanning purposes &. P, Lutuer. 

North Dorset, Vt., Sept., 1870. 

Remarks —From an article in the Rural New 
Yorker, we condense the foliowing directions. 
The leaf and leaf stems only are uxd. These are 
picked befure the shrub blossoms. It should be 
cured like herbs under cover or at least in the 
shade. After being dried sufficiently to break 
readily in the hand, it is ground to a fine powder 
and put in bags containing about 160 pounds. The 
American article known best in market comes 
mostly from Virginia. That gathered in New 
York, New Jersey, &c., is not considered as valu- 
able. The leaves in their natural state are worth 
“00 fifty dollars aton atthe mills. They are 

too bulky for long transportation before being 
ground, hence the nearer a mill the better f_r the 
gatherer. The best of the foreign ground is worth 
about $175 per ton in New York; while the whole- 
sale price of the best American is only $90. Su- 
mac is used for dyeing as well as tanning. One 
objection against the American leaves in tanning 
is that it colors top much for the nicest morocco. 
Still, it is believed that by carein growing, gath- 
ering, curing and preparing for market, it is pos- 
sible to make such improvements that the Ameri- 
can article will take the place of the imported, to 
a great extent. We know nothing of the mill for 
grinding the leaves. It is stated that the amount 
gathered in Virginia is yearly iacreasing. 





A POULTRY HOUSE. 


I want a new house for poultry. Will it be a 
gvcd place in the barn cellar? I have had itthere 
for @ year or two past, but my eggs do not hatch 
out well. Iseta hen on 15 eggs and she brought 
out three chickens. I suspect that my cellar is 
too omnes for eee ts ond, " s Iknew. 28.6. 


seaiansatieiiier never does well in a damp 
place. Where the barn cellar is mostly above 
ground, is opgn to the south, and is warm in wiu- 
ter, it makes a good poultry house. But it ought 
to be “roomy” ard some portivn of it always 
clean. The secrets of success in poultry raising 
are warmth, cleanliness, and plentiful feeding of a 
variety of food. 





GRASS SEED FOR PASTURE LAND. 
Tam going to plough some 20 acres of pasture 
this fall that has not been ploughed for thirt 
years or more. The land is aclay loam. I shall 
top dress and seed next spring with some kind of 
grass seed, sowing oats at the same time. What 
would be "the best kinds of grass seed to sow? 


Herdsgrass runs out here in |S short time. The 
re is not a wet on honed dry; is mostly 
from stones, ean, with rather 


thin soil. Please to answer on ho bh the FaRmMER. 
Iam a young farmer; bought a two years 
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ago of 135 acres. It had kept about 10 cows and a' 
team when I bought it. It will now keep some 15 | 
cows and team. Ihave bought only about $25 
worth of manure, but use muck, ashes, leaves 
from the woods, &c., keep my stables well littered 
with straw, muck, sawdust and leaves scattered in 
barn-yard, hog-pen, &c. I intend to improve my 
farm so that it will keep 30 head of cattle in less 
than ten years, without much aid from commer- 
cial manures, with the exception of buying occa- 
sionaily a ton of plaster. A. M. STEVENS. 

Wil Mass., Sept., 1870. 

Remarxs.—In order to get a good pasture, it 
must be seeded with a variety of grasses, so that 
some of them will start early in the spring, and 
others succeed them through the summer. If 
there is but a single variety, that comes on, ripens, 
where not kept down by the stock, and the feed is 
gone. Now, sow the following, per acre :— 


Sweet Scented Nona bs, bloseoms in April 


& May. 
Orchid Grass, 


May & June 


Reptop, 2“ ° * June & July. 
Herdsgrass, 3% bed “ Jane & July. 
White clover, 4“ vad “ May to ~ a 
Kentucky Biue Grase,4 “ bed “ June & July. 


Some persons sow other varieties, such as Mead- 
ow Foxtail, Italian Rye Grass, &c., but the above 
will answer very well. 

Thanks for your good opinion of the Farmer, 
and we sincerely hope you may succeed in your 
efforts to make farming a profitable and honorable 
vocation. 





DROUGHT IN SOMERSET COUNTY, MAINE. 


GENTLEMEN :—Farmers in Somerset County are 
very much discouraged. They are terribly dried 
up; scarcely any rain since May. [In some places 
the land is dry as an ash-heap three feet deep. 
Grain exceedingly light. The potato crop is a 
tailure. There is a great famine among stock- 
raisers in consequence of the extremely small 
crops of hay. The grasshoppers are eating every 
green eg In some sections they have destroy- 
ed acres of corn and beans. I saw one piece of 
beans, some two acres, with not a leaf or stem, 
and the pods were green. Apple trees are treated 
in like manner, especially young trees. Fields and 
pastures are grubbed down smooth, so that there 
is nothing for cattle but browse, and littie of that. 
Many farmers have fed all their corn fodder, and 
some have made large holes in their hay mows. 
Others are selling stock at panic prices. For in- 
stance, cows for $20 to $25; yeariings at $7 and 
$8 per head. I saw a pair of six feet four inch 
oxen, very good beef, sold for $75,—and so it goes. 

Brooks, springs and wells never before known 
to go dry, have failed, and water is drawn from the 
larger streams for family use. 

A great amount of suffering has occurred to man 
and it this summer, to say nothing of the in-: 
convenience, in consequence of the drought, and for | 
aught I can see, it is likely toincrease. Extensive | 
aad beg = by have occurred. Thousands of | 
acres of timber have been destroyed, and other 
property as well, the past summer. One thing the | 
farmer has to console bim, he can fill his cellar 
with apples, if not with . Fruit was never | 
more abundant, and generally of excellent quality. | 
Then let baked apples and milk supersede boiled 
potatoes and fried hog. ZEN. 

Springvale, Me., Sept., 1870. 

ReMArxs.—This is certainly a gloomy account | 
of the condition of things among our friends in 
Maine. We hope it is not so bad throughout the 





State. Consolations may be gleaned in very try- 
ing circumstances. One is in a firm and abiding 
faith that all events over which man has no con- 
trol will be conducted for the best, and that a calm 
and hopefal resignation to them will afford more 
comfort than any repining. Our correspondent 
has found another, and a good one, in the biked 
apples and milk, one part of which, the apples, are 
abundant. Fed moderately to the cows, this will 
increase the flow of milk, and thus both apples 
and milk may be plentifal. 





THREE RECEIPTS. 


I send you three receipts. The first two 1 have 
many times tried without fail; the third but one 
year, with perfect success. 


SCRATCHES IN HORSES. 


For full-grown horse, feed one table spoonful of 
salts and oue of sulphurthree mornings in succes- 
sion; then after three, feed again, if needed. 


FOR LICE ON COLTS AND CALVES. 


Mix a little sulphur with salt, and feed on the 
ground before coid weather; you will not be 
troubled in winter with lousy calves. 


TO PROTECT FRUIT AND SHADE TREES FROM MICE. 


Take tarred roofing paper, cut crossways of the . 
piece, which is about two feet wide, strip fifteen 
inches wide, wrap lengthwise around the tree, 
which will cover it two feet high; and put it on ia 
a@ warm fall dav, as it is bad to handle when cold. 


Shoreham, Vt., Sept., 1870. E. B. D. 





THE AMERICAN BEAUTY APPLE. 

I send you two apples taken from the farm of 
Peter Wayland, in this neighborhood, called the 
American Beauty. I know not whether it has ar- 
tained any notoriety abroad, but think not, as I 
have never seen any of them in the markets in any 
of our large cities. It is much cultivated here, 
and the original tree wherc I obtained this fruit is 
often visited by strangers who have been charmed 
with the beaaty of the fruit. 

P.ease examine, and pass your judgment upon 
its merits or demerits. R. G. W. PARKER. 

Pratt’s Junction, Sept., 1870. 


ReMARKs.—Very beautiful specimens ; are solid, 
weigh half a pound each; bright red, with russet 
dots. Warder states it isa winter apple, and good 
in quality. 





CROPS IN WEST VIRGINIA —REMEDY FOR SHEEP 
PUVISONED BY LAUREL. 


Messrs. Epitors:—We have had a very good 
season, taking it all together. In thespring it was 
too wet, then for a short time too dry, and after 
that very fine. 

Wheat about two thirds of an average crop; rye 
one-half; oats extra; also corn the same. Hay 
hardly an average crop,—too wet in the spring. 
Fruit about one-fourth of a crop, and indifferent. 
Wheat flour at one mill, 4 cents per ib, woen otners 
are out. The other two, 34 cents per ib. No vid 
corn to be had. New, about 50 cents per bushel; 
rye, $1 per bushel; oats, 35 cents per bushel; but- 
ter, 16 cents per lb; bacon, 20 cents per ib; eags, 
10 cents per dozen; chickens, $1.50 per dozen, 
and dail. 

I have seen in your paper a number of cures for 
sheep when they get ed with laurel. When 
I was a boy, my father was driving his sheep in the 
spring from Somers, Conn., to Worthington, Mass., 
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and he had several of his flock poisoned by eating 
laarel. A Methodist minister happened to come 
along, and inquired what was the matter of his 
sheep? Father informed him of the fact. He 
then requested me to catch one, which I did He 
opened its mouth, and cut the third wrinkle in tne 
roof from its teeth and let it go. He said that he 
would warrant it to cure every one that was not 
so far gone that it could not swallow the blood. 
Father lost one only out of over twenty. 

One of my neighbors wishes to paint the roof of 
his house with gas-tar. He wants to know what 
he must put into it, so as to thicken it a littie. He 
wants to apply it with a brush. 

Can any reader of the Farmer give the required 
intormation. If they can, we will be under obliga- 
tions to them. H. A. PEAsE. 

ardensville, West Va., Sept., 1870. 





SOILING OF CATTLE. 

I would be glad to get a book on soiling cows. 
Cus * ana inform me where such a book - be 
a ° 

Starksboro’, Vt., Sept., 1870. 

REMARKS.—The Essays by Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
published by A. Williams & Co., Boston, at $1.25, 
are the best that we know of. The volume con- 
tains, in addition to the Essays on Soiling, a me- 
moir of the author, and an agricultural address 
delivered by him before the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society in 1819. 





ROUND OR WHOLE SHOES FOR OXEN. 


When an ox has a bad claw by calking, or one 
claw gets lamed by sprain, gravel or stone bruises, 
take two of his common shoes, properly fitted, and 
weld them together at the toes; put on a toe @aik, 
as on a horse-shve; let the claws of the foot touch 
at the toes; nailon your shoes, and go to work 
with your oxen. All will be right in a day or two 
Shoes thus set will lastas long as two or three 
settings of single shoes, when at work on a stone- 
quarry or other very rough place. 

Brother teamster, don’t let the blacksmiths 
frighten you on this subject. No dirt or gravel 
will work up between the claws to injure in the 
least.’ At first thought, perhaps you will say that 
it is contrary to nature to thus confine the claws of 
the foot of an ox. Be this as it may, you wiil find 
that such a shoe will greatly assist nature in cur- 
ing a very bad foot. By thas shoeing one ox, in 
particular, that tore off a part of one claw, which 
bad been badly cut by calking, 1 did not lose a 
day’s work. ‘The shoe was set with but two nails 
in the lame claw, and those at the heels. I have 
sav.d the work of three different oxen by thus 
shoeing, this season, | have no doubt. 

Our cattle, which are heavy, work on »# granite 
quarry which is as rough as need be. Friends, 
iry the round or whole shoe, and if not pleased 
with it, you can cheaply take off the shoe if it 
does not prove beneficial. NeLson CONVERSE. 

Marlborough, N. H., Sept. 12, 1870. 


THE HUTCHINSON PEACH. 

For more than forty years there has not been an 
entire fuilure of a crop from this peach. - 

It is a native seediing, retained on the same farm 
without mixture from other varieties, reproducing 
itself from seed. If any deterioration is produced 
by budding the peach, then seedling trees from 
this stock must be desirable. The quality is not 
surpassed; spicy, juicy, pleasant, tender flesh, 
white-colored about the stone, skin blush in the 





peaches. The tree is vigorous, with long, dark 
green leaf. he fenitfalness and quality of this 
peacn, to be fally appreciated, shouid be seen and 
tasted, as it is now, S-pt. 12th, in periection, on 
the Hatchinson tarm, in Reading, Mass. 

The whole crop isin demand in the immediate 
vicinity. The crop does not exceed fif:y bushels, 
which, at $4.00 per bushel, is the most profitable 
product of Mr. Hatchinson’s farm. 

J. W. Mannine. 

Reading, Mass., Sept. 12, 1870. 





VITALITY OF SEED RYE. 


R. Lockwood, of Irasburg, Vt., sowed last 
spring a small piece to rye, the grain being seven 
years old. Not a stalk came up, while adjoining 
oats, wheat, and peas looked finely. Hence it was 
not the season that prevented germination. Four 
years ago he sowed some of the same lot of rye, 
and it all grew well. This seed that remained ia 
the barrel until this season, has not been exoosed 
to any influences such as fermentation or damp- 
ness that could have destroyed vitality. Was it 
old age? Zz. EB. 2. 

Trasburg, Vt., Sept. 1, 1870. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. : 
—The Philadelphia Gardener’s Monthly com- 
plains that “our Horticultural Societies themselves 
losé sight entirely of their mission and objects. 
There is not one that offers the slightest encour- 
agement to the working gardener—the main prin- 
ciple on which they were founded.” 


—Flower and garden seeds, when done up in 
papers, are sometimes destroyed by mice. Well 
dried and put into vials and bottles that may be 
lying about the house, these seeds will be safe. If 
the bottles are neatly labelled and put away in or- 
der, it will be found a very pretty way of preserv- 
ing seeds. The bottles should be washed and 
dried befure being filled. ’ 


—Ten imported Jersey cows were sold in Bos- 
ton, Sept. 2, at $200 to 430; averaging $299 50 
each; a Guernsey heifer for $2.60,.a Jersey bull 
for $200; two Southdown rams at $50 each; one 
Yorkshire sow at $180, another at $100; one trio 
Gray Dorkings for $15; one trio White Brahmas 
$10; one trio Rouen Dacks, $17.50; two Ayles- 
bury Ducks, $5,50 ; 


—To cure dogs of sucking eggs, a correspondent 
of the Southern Cultwator says:—Take an egg, 
punch a hole in it large enough to admit the little 
blade of a knife, and put in through the hole as 
much tartar emetic as he can pile on a dime piece, 
and give to his dog, or put ina convenient place 
where he can find it. Repeat three or four times 
within ten days or two weeks. 


—The Horticulturist gives the statistics of the 
fruit farm of L A. Gould, Santa Clara, Cal., re- 
cently visited by the editor, Mr. Williams :—Num- 
ber of apple-trees 4000; pear trees 3350; cherry 
trees 600; English Walnut, peach, plum, fig, &c., 
8200. Ten acres of grapes; two of blackberries; 
35 of strawberries, many of them among trees. 


sun, but mostly light-colored, mottled with pink, | Raised 50 tons strawberries; 8860 boxes apples; 


of medium size, belongs to the rareripe class 


of 4609 boxes pears; dried 2500; fed to stock 230 
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boxes; cherries 12,000 pounds, grapes 65,000 
pounds. The fruit boxes contain about twd-thirds 
ofa bushel. The strawberries yield two crops a 
year—May and September. 





Supsort ATTACHMENT. —Mr. W. Brown of Hamp- 
ton Falls, N. H., writes to the Country Gentleman 
that he, with others, bought the right to use the 
patent in his town, with the privilege of ordering 
the castings from the foundry. They cost nearly 
double the sum represented by the agent. On 
light soils it operated in good shape, but on such 
land as he wished to subsoil he found it worthless 
and had abandoned its use. It required too much 
power for an ordinary team, and with a team of 
sufficient strength there was great danger of break- 
age. He prefers the regular subsoil ploungh The 
attachments, however, gave good satisfaction as 
an aid in digging tile ditches. 

Another correspondent of the same paper, in 
Michigan, says that he has been led to believe, 
from experiments without a dynamometer, that 
three horses will turn a furrow ten inches deep as 
easily as one five inches deep and subsoil five 
inches more, and in the former case the soil will 
be pulverized to the fall depth far more perfectly. 





For the New England Farmer, 
RENOVATING EXHAUSTED LAND. 
Successful FParming. 


In all parts of New England, farms are sold 
and bought every year, and other farms, occu- 
pied by the discontented owner or by a tenant, 
are in the market. Some of these farms have 
old buildings, and a soil that is at present un- 
productive. The purchaser usually pays only 
part of the price, and calculates to pay the 
rest from his annual crops, dairy products and 
the growth of young stock. 

Now, with a worn out soil, there will be dis- 
appointments often during the first few years. 
‘lhe careless farmer has Ploughed reely, 
manured lightly, and sowed but little grass 
and clover seed, often using the sweepings of 
the barn floor, containing various kinds that 
have been shaken from the hay during the 
winter. 

Such land may well be compared to a cow 
so nearly famished, or to a fine horse in so 
low a condition, that every bone, muscle, ten- 
don and cord, as well as the blood, is affected. 
One generous feed to such animals does not 
result in a generous flow of rich milk with the 
one, nor in an ability to travel ten miles an 
hour or fifty in a day with the other. If such 
an animal has access to the corn-field or oat- 
bin, the stomach becomes loaded with nutri- 
tious food, but it imparts but little benefit to 
the body. Butcontinuous good care fills the 
shrunken skin with firm flesh, mingled with 
fat, so that the animal is eventually able to 
make a good return for the owner’s care. 

‘Lhe first farm south of my own was occu- 





pied by a tenant during the first fifteen years 
of my remembrance. Its soil is partly of a 
light character, tending to sand on the tops of 
the knolls, bat on the lower portions so ap- 
proaches clay that fence- are thrown out 
by the frost, and the soil is slightly sticky 
when wet. This farm is naturally free from 
stone, and is part of a valley of 5000 acres of 
excellent land. During its occupancy by 
tenants it was at times badly managed. Large 
fields were ploughed and sowed to oats three 
or four years in succession, then lightly seeded 
to grass. The ploughing was very shallow, 
about four inches, and was done by boys, who 
would in mellow stubble ground run the plough 
two feet upon the land, only stirring part «f 
the soil; but it would harrow smooth. No 
effort was made to preserve manure or add to 
its quantity. What dit accumulate in spring 
and fall was drawn to the field, dropped in 
small heaps, and the boys took stents in spread- 
ing and gained time. Where the heaps were, 
the grain would lodge. A small piece of corn 
was usually well manured, and made a good 
crop. 

Tineteen ay ago this farm, of 220 acres, 
was bought by G. B. and Myron Brewster for 
$3500. These young men, with a widowed 
mother and sisters, came from the country, 
near Lake Champlain, a good corn and stock 
region, and they commenced the work the 
first pring with good courage. A pasture 
was ploughed for corn and potatoes, and 
plaster applied in the hills. But as corn here 
must be well manured, this crop was a failure, 
as the old residents here knew it would be. 
The grain and grass was light. The pasture 
was grown up to alders by the brook, and on 
higher land the sweet elders and raspbe 
bushes were abundant. The stock pastured, 
eight cows and twenty —_ proved enough 
to consume the fodder raised. No wheat was 
raised, as the midge would destroy it. So 
with poor crops, low prices, with flour, sugar 
and many things to be purchased, the income 
was but little more than enough to pay the in- 
terest on the purchase-money. 

What seemed strange was, that after a piece 
had been well manured and cropped only twice 
or three times, and seeded to grass, it would 
not yield heavy crops but a short time, when 
sorrel and June grass would come in. Thus 
seven years d. Both young men were 
married ; G. B. Brewster bought out his 
brother, paying him $1500 and assuming the 
old debts. More attention was paid to man- 
uring; all made in ths winter was applied in 
spring—the coarse ploughed in, the fine har- 
rowed in; the soil thoroughly worked; and 
more clover and grass seed were sown to the 
acre. The pastures were improved by cutting 
bushes and clearing some woodland, and more 
stock was kept. Dairy products brought 
higher prices, and cows were kept better. 
Hops were raised, and with good crops proved 
remunerative. 
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It became necessary to have a new house, 
and after due ypersion a commodious one, 
with wood-shed and horse barn attached, was 
erected in 1862. It was thoroughly built, well 
finished aad painted throughout. Shortly after 
this the estate became so desirable that $10,000 
was offered for it, but Mr. B. considered this 
his home and refused to sell. Help was freely 
hired, liberal wages were paid, and workmen 
well treated. The soil, by successive manur- 
ings and good management, became more fer- 
tile, and wheat began to be raised with good 
success. As many as 25 bushels per acre 
were harvested, 70 of oats, 300 of potatoes, 
70 of corn and 900 of turnips. 

More barn room becoming necessary, one 
was built in 1868, 92 feet long, 48 feet wide, 
with a cellar under the whole, for muck and 
manure. ‘The stable.above the cellar was the 
length of the back side and one end, 140 feet 
long, making room for about 40 cattle fast- 
ened in stanchion. At present the farm can 
keep this amount of stock, beside horses for 
team, and a few colts. 

In 1869 another purchase was made, for 
$2500, of two lots, 220 acres of very fine 
woodland and natural meadow, south of the 
farm first purchased, making 440 acres of 
choice land. The old debts are all paid up. 
And all this has been done mostly by straight, 
practical farming and dairying, with no blood 
stock, no injustice to hired help, no stinginess 
in neighborly deal, and no mean or uncbristian 
action. A few dollars have been added to 
the income by buying hops, and in each of the 
falls 1867 and 1868, about 500 turkeys were 
bought, fattened, dressed, and sold, making 
a good profit. 

Last fall Mr. B. represented the town in the 
legislature of the State. In the winter, with 
his usual energy, he decided to increase his 
income by getting lumber from his own wood- 
land. Withtwo men that he hired by the 
eat to cut the logs, and with his one span of 

orses that do his farm work, he went at it, 
and the following amount of sawed lumber 
was the result of the winter’s work :—10,000 
feet No. 1 clapboard, worth $20 per m ; 
7.000 feet floor boards, worth $25 per m. ; 
26,000 feet railroad fence boards, werth $11 
per m.; 18,000 feet pine (not yet sold,) 
worth $25 per m.; 4,000 feet poor fence 
boards worth $8 per m.; in all, 65,000 feet, 
average worth per m. $18. The sawing] 
was done for #2 50 per thousand. The prin- 
cipal part of this was immediately sent to 
market, but some is not sold. 

‘Tbe present summer he has commenced to 
buy batter for Messrs. English, Simpson & 
Co., Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, and each 
week buys from one to two and a half tons, 
as they order. 

The lessons that I draw from this instance 
of successful farming, where a man’s pro 
has increased from a few hundreds to over 


y | quentl 





$15,000, are first, that a worn out farm can- 


not at once be made fertile even by good 
farming, and a heavy dressing of manure, but 
that a continued course of good treatment is 
necessary to restore fertility and strength to 
the whole mass of surface soil. 

In the second place, I learn that it is not 
*economy” that makes farmers rich, but a 
big income. I know some meanly economical 
farmers that are poor. In this case good 
wages are paid; labor saving implements 
used,.and help enough employed to prevent 
the necessity of forced over work; food in 
abundance and variety is furnished; good 
household furniture provided, with all needed 
conveniences; and such freedom from har- 
rassing, soul-corroding ‘anxiety, that visitors 
say ‘‘if this is farming, I should like to be a 
farmer.” 

And, in the third place, I am taught that 
strict honesty, perfect fairness, and even lib- 
erality in all business and neighborly transac- 
tions are compatible with success in farming. 
whatever may be thought to be the result of 
the exercise of their virtues on individual 
prosperity in other professions and occupa- 
tions. Z. E. Jameson, 

drasburg, Vt., Aug., 1870. 





For the New England Farmer, 
ON FATTENING SWINE. 


Mr. Eprror:—I wish to give your North- 
field, Vt., correspondent. of Aug. 15, the 
resnlt of my experience in fattening hogs. 

I regard apples boiled and mashed, with 
a half bushel of meal to a barrel of apples, 
added while hot, and slightly fermented, ae 
much better than pumpkins or potatoes. 
Apples fed in this way make firmer and 
sweeter pork than any feed I evertried. I 
prefer apples to potatoes for keeping store 
hogs; they consume more in quantity, but 
will thrive better on them than on potatoes. 

Twelve and thirteen years since, I each 
year wintered a fall pig, let them. run with my 
cows through the summer, giving them only 
the slops made by our family; giving all the 
skimmed milk to my calves. When apples 
began to fall off, they had free access to 
them; which lasted them until cold weather, 
without any other feed. When my cows were 
taken to the barn, the hogs were confined in 
the barn yard, a good sized one, with a warm 
shed, and fed on corn-meal mixed in a stiff 
cold mush, twice a day only. After a while 
they had as much as they would eat, and the 
hens immediately finished what was left. 
They never lost their appetite, nor pined be- 
tween meals ; being fed regularly, with nothing 
but water in reach between meals. The feed- 
ing-trough was in the .- yard, well re- 
moved from their bed. ‘They kept clean and 
in a wholesome atmosphere, but would fre- 
root through the frozen ground ani 
lie with the navel in contact with the fresh 
earth, to rid themselves of an excess of elec- 
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tricity. They were killed near Christmas; 
the poorest of them, which was killed the 
first year, was pronounced by the butcher ag 
the fattest hog he ever saw, (weight 425 lbs.) 
The next year’s hog, though smaller, was 
much the fattest. 

I believe pigs will fat fastest on cooked 
food, and should be fed three times a day, 
without being able to get a particle between 
meals, but old hogs should have uncooked 
corn-meal, which they will eat the most of, 
and yet digest it well, if fed only twice a day. 

A large yard, with a chance to root into the 
fresh earth, are necessary to secure whole- 
some quarters, and contentment for a fatten- 
ing hog, and these are both necessary to make 
wholesome pork. Purveas Frevp. 

E. Charlemont, Sept. 15, 1870. 





Remarks. —In the abundance of apples all 
over New England, it is encouraging to find 
such testimony as the above, that swine are 
fond of them, and that they are wholesome 
and nutritious. We can add our own testi- 
mony to that of Mr. Field. Since the sweet 
apples began to drop, some weeks ago, they 
have been collected, boiled, mixed with corn- 
meal and a small portion of shorts, and fed 
to the hogs. They are relished better by the 
swine if a small amount of salt is added, and 
thoroughly stirred in. 

In this dry season, when the corn, potato 
and pumpkin crops are short, the apple crop 
may be made to go far in making up defi- 
ciences in other crops. 

We thank our correspondent for this timely 
reference to the subject. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SEASON AND CROPS IN NEW HAMP- 
; SHIRE. 

The Drought,—Wheat,—Corn,—Oats,— Potatoes —Ap- 
ples,—Corn Fodder,—Hay,—Garden Stuaff,—Cider 
Mills, 

The present season will be long remembered 
as one of excessive heat and drought—the hot- 
test and dryest, probably, in the wemory of 
our oldest people. In some localities in this 
town, people are obliged to resort to the 
swamps and dig holes to get a supply of wa- 
ter for ordinary purposes. Our largest brooks 
are dry for rods in succession, and stock in 
many pastures is suffering for the want of wa- 
ter, and the **green things” that are not grow- 


1Dg. 

Su the cereal crops have been uninjured by 
the drought. Corn on the light, sandy soils 
is a total failure, but on the hill farms it is bet- 
ter than last year. 

Wheat is mostly threshed, and will average 
about fourteen bushels to theacre. I know of 





one or two pieces sown as late as May 15th, 
entirely ruined by the rust, and it was done 
August 4th, when we had a shower which 
thoroughly soaked the straw. ‘The kernel at 
this time was in the milk. After the shower, 
the sun came out hot, causing the stem to 
crack and the sap to ooze out, thereby ren- 
dering it in just the right state for the attack 
of the spores of the rust plant. 

There is no trouble in raising good wheat in 
New Hampshire if we sow good seed and sow 
it early. Three bushels of my seed were 
threshed with a flail. the other six with a ma- 
chine. From careful estimates, the part of 
the field sown with seed threshed by hand 
yielded 33 per cent. more to the acre than the 
machine-threshed, being earlier, thicker and 
better every way. In threshing for seed, I 
thresh the tops of the bundles lightly, without 
opening. In this way I get the earliest and 
best kernels for seed. The late, imperfect, 
and short heads are in the middle of the bun- 
dle, and of course are not threshed. I run 
these bundles through the machine, and allow 
the threshers for what I thresh off. 

Oats are fair. The White Swedish, Excel- 
sior and Probstein being far superior to the 
Norway. Some of our farmers think the last 
named more suitable for shoe pegs, than to 
feed to horses. 

Potatoes are light and small. The Early 
Rose has done the best of any variety. Every 
one ig pleased with them. 

The apple crop is enormous. The codlin 
moth has troubled the.fruit but littl—conse- 
quently it is fine and nice, and buyers may 
expect fine fruit at fair prices. 

Dairy products will be scarce in this section, 
as there has been nothing in the pastures to 
make milk since the middle of July, and most 
of our farmers did not take the precaution to 
sow corn for soiling—consequently cows are 
pearly dry. 

I wish to add a word bere in favor of corn 
sown for fodder. I have raiged it for the last 
fifteen years, and have fed it. to my cows with 
the best results. The cows always gain in 
flesh and milk, while fed with it; horses and 
oxen eat it in preference to good hay, and 
work equally as well. I sow it in drills, three 
aud a half fcet apart, usually manure in the 
drill ; sow the corn by hand and cover with a 
harrow, and hoe twice with Ford’s horse hoe. 
The plant usually grows about eight feet high, 
and the largest stalks are about one and a half 
inch in diameter, and will average about 
twenty stalks to one foot in length of drill. I 
find these stalks are very sweet. All my cat- 
tle have been fed upon them night and morn- 
ing since the first week in August, and they 
have not wasted five pounds. had rather 
have it. pound for pound, to feed to my stock, 
than English turnips, and it does not cost half 
as much to raise and feed out. 

The hay crop fell short at least one-third, 
and stock is on the decline. Six feet cattle 
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can be bought for $100, and sheep for what 
their pelts are worth. 

Garden truck is scarce,—not half the far- 
mers have enough for their own use. 

Are the cast iron hand cider mills, so largely 
advertised in the papers, practicable for com- 
mon use? Can cider be made with 
them? One of my neighbors has one of the 
«5000 now in use,” and I got him to make 
me a barrel of cider from good, ripe apples, 
and paid $1.60 for making, but the cider is 
not fit to use, being black and nasty, and tast- 
ing as bad as it looks ; and this is the complaint 
of all who have had cider made init. I no- 
ticed the cider made at the Fair at Manches- 
ter with cast-iron mills, had a black complex- 
ion, and tasted irony. Is this generally the 
case, or is it the exception? Will somes one 
answer who has had practical 2.4 with 
them ? S. C. Patres. 

Warner, N. H., Sept. 16, 1870. 


+ 





SUBSOIL IN MARBLEHEAD, MASS, 

Our correspondent, James J. H. Gregory, 
of Marblehead, gives the following facts in a 
letter to the Country Gentleman, from which 
he draws the inference that in some places the 
subsoil contains a large amount of fertilizing 
matter: — 


‘Four years ago I had a wall laid along the 
border of my garden. I had the trench for 
the foundation dug very deep, well down into 
the hard-pan, and had the hard-pan thrown 
into a pile separate from the loam. The loam 
was used in the compost heap, and the hard. 

—a half sandy, half gravelly mass, with 
just enough of coarse soil in it to be seen— 
was left to be used to fill up seme path. 

“In the course of the summer, I noticed a 
plant growing on it with surprising vigor, 
which, on examination, proved to be the com- 
mon mustard, but with leaves nearly as broad 
and large as a cabbage—a size I had never seen 
surpassed in the richest soil. Beside it, and 
also on the hard-pan, was growing a plant of 
Apple of Peru with a vigor that belonged to 
the richest soil. The following spring I 
spread the lot on the flower garden and had a 
wonderful growth of flowers as the result. 


‘*A year later, one of my neighbors in anoth- 
er part of the town dug a ditch, that drained 
his land through mine, to the depth of over 
six feet, cutting for about the last three feet 
through hard-pan, and throwing this on my 
side of the wall, where it made a heap about 
three feet in depth, of apparently nearly pure 
gravel, a little mixed withsand. The next 
summer while passing that way, I stepped 
aside to examine the ditch, when to my sur- 
prise I found wing on the heap of hard- 

an, hog-weed that was nearly as high as my 
ad. "Phe only inference I can draw from 
these facts is, that under some circumstances 





hard-pan is an excellent manure. In each of 
these instances the surface soil was a strong 
loam that had been under good cultivation for 
many wig May it not be that some of the 
saits of the manure applied during this period, 
won through the loam to the hard-pan be- 
ow, and there remained, held as in a howl® 
Lime, it is stated, has this tendency, making it 
necessary to plough deeper each year to 
bring it to the surface. By whatever theory 
they may be explained, the facts seem to 
prove that in this broad country of ours there 
must be a multitude of acres underlain by 
vast areas of fertilizing material. Should 
further experiments demonstrate this to be a 
fact, it must prove of immense practical value 
to our tilled acres, of which the best fed have 
the habit of calling for a little more.” 





A MODEL COW STABLE. 


In connection with winter keeping, let me 
describe the winter quarters of ten cows: the 
ground slopes gently to the southeast, and is 
about eighty feet square. On the rear, to- 
ward the northwest, is a hay-house, eighty by 
eighteen feet, the space under which is occu- 
pied by cow-house under the west end and 
overshoot under the east, each forty feet long. 
The cows are arranged on plank floor, with 
gutter and four-foot walk behind them, and 
hay manger and passage in front of them. 
They all face northwest, each having a space 
of four feet, with no divisions between them, 
and are kept in stanchions. In the rear are 
three doors to allow them to go out into the 
yard, and one at the east end of walk to go 
under overshoot. The yard is about sixty- 
two by eighty feet, is sheltered on the north- 
east and southwest sides by low buildings, and 
on the southeast by a board fence four feet 
high. In the centre of the yard is an octago- 
nal inclosure of boards four feet high and 
twenty feet in diameter, into which all the 
manure of both stalls and yard is thrown as 
fast as delivered, so that the yard is kept per- 
fectly clean. Over this yard is kept spread 
marsh or salt hay about six inches in depth, 
so inviting that the cows cin lie down in any 
part of it. While in the yard they sre shel- 
tered from all the cold winds, and from the 
southeast comes the morning sun as soon as 
risen. The overshoot furnishes shelter from 
the rain, and at its western end, between the 
passage doors, is the water-trough, always 
full. There is a window on the southwest 
side of the west corner, to light their heads 
and the passage in front of them, and two 
windows in their rear. The hay-mangers are 
level with the floor, and large enough to hold 
easily five pounds of hay. Each has a lump 
of rock salt, and the meal is fed on the bot- 
tom. During all fair weather they are in the 
yard, except at meals. Thus are they bright, 
comfortable, and thrifty.—Charles L. Sharp- 
less, in Country Gentleman. 
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CULTUBE AND USE OF TEA. 
EA has now become 
almost a necessity 
of life in nearly 
all portions of our 
country. It is 
found at noon and 
at night on most 
of the tables in 
not only private 
families, but at the 
hotels. 

It has been in 
use but a compara- 

tively short time. 

even in England; and was wholly unknown to 
the Greeks and Romans. In 1660, a duty of 
eight pence per gallon was laid on the infusion 
of tea made and sold in the coffee-houses in 
London. An entry in the published diary of 
Mr. Pepys, secretary to the admiralty, says: 
‘September 25th, 1661,—I sent for a cup of 
tea, (a China drink), of which I had never 
drunk before.” From other sources we learn 
that the Portuguese had intercourse with China 
as early as 1517, and were allowed to purchase 
silks, porcelain and tea. The Dutch arrived 
in China for the first time in 1601, but there 
is no authentic evidence that they or the Eng- 
lish imported tea into the East during the first 
half century from 1600. But soon after that, 
in 1660, its use was beginning to spread. In 
1664, the English East India Company brought 
home two pounds two ounces of it as a present 
for his majesty. But in 1667 that company 
gave the first order to their agent at Bantam 
to send home 100 pounds of tea for the pur- 
pose of making ‘“‘presents to their friends at 
court.” The present consumption of tea in 
England is more than 51,000,000 of pounds 
annually. We have no means of knowing 
what it is in this country, but probably as 
much more. 





There are comparatively few families now 
that do not have their cup of tea once a day at 
least. It is common on the tables of all 
classes,—on that of the day-laborer, perhaps, 
more frequently than on that of the rich. 

The tea-tree does not require a tropical 
climate, but great care is necessary in its cul- 
tivation. The soil in which it flourishes the 
best is a decomposition of granite abounding 
in feldspar. The tea plant is chiefly raised on 





the sides of hills; and in order to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of the leaves, 
the shrub is pruned so as not to exceed the 
height of from two to three feet. The leaves 
are plucked one by one, selecting them accord- 
ing to the kinds of tea required. The plant is 
grown for the most part in gardens or planta- 
tions of no great extent, by persons little 
above the rank of peasants, The leaves are 
immediately taken to market, where they are 
purchased by a particular class of dealers, who 
dry and otherwise prepare them to be sold to 
the ‘‘tea merchants.” The latter complete 
the manufacture, sorting the teas according to 
their qualities, give them a final drying, and 
pack them up in chests. 


Teas of the finest flavor consist of the young- 
est leaves; and as those are gathered at four 
different periods of the year, the younger the 


leaves the higher flgvored the tea, and the 
dearer the article. ' 


Some years since a Mr. Reeves, who was 
for many years the English East India Com- 
pany’s tea inspector, was called before the 
House of Commons in some matters relating 
to teas, and said :— 


“The tea plant in China has two distinct varieties, 
if not species, which respectively yield the black 
and green teas. The tree is an evergreen. The 
pickings of the leaves begin in May, when the 
plant is in the full leaf, but ready to shoot out 
other leaves. In the black tea plant, the first 
shoot, or the bud coming out, then covered with 
hair, forms the fine and famous pekoe. A few days 
more growth makes the hair begin to fall off; the 
leaf then expands, and becomes the black-leafed 
pekoe. Some young shoots have fleshier and finer 
leaves, which make the Souchong; the next best 
leaves make the Campoi; the next Congou; and 
the next, and inferior leaves, the Bohea. 

The varieties of green tea appear to originate, 
not from the stages of picking, like the black, but 
partly from difference of treatment, and partly 
trom difference of soil. 

When a tea merchant buys green tea from the 
farmer, he subjects it to the following process: he 
= 9 Bon Fees > takes out = 

ust, the young hyson and the gunpowder, then 
through esether paso which passes the smail-leaf 
hyson of commerce; two other sieves take out the 
second and largest degree of size, and what dees 
not pass the third, forms hyson-skeri. The teas 
then undergo the process of firing in an iron pan, 
at a great degree of heat, which gives'the leaves a 
lighter twist and brings them up to their color. 
The tea which passes the first sieve is then put into 
a winnowing machine, and the fan blows the light 
leaf at the farther end, and the larger broken leaf 
at a shorter distance. The heavicr teas, as the 
gunpowder and byson, fall nearer or farther from 
the hopper, and are separated by the winnowing 
machine. When fairly made, the difference be- 
tween the gunpowder and the young hyson will be 
this: the young leaf, which takes the long twist, 
will form the young hyson, and that which takes 
the round twist will form the gunpowder.” 
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Another account states that the leaves are 
partly dried in the sun, and then in heated 
pans, where they are stirred briskly about with 
a brush, to cause them to dry and curl up; 
then rubbed through the hands and heated 
until they assume the appearance which we 
see.’ It also states that there is no truth in 
the report that green tea owes its color to 
being dried upon plates of copper, for it is, in 
fact, dried upon iron plates. The black and 
the green teas are mostly produced from dif- 
ferent plants, and in different districts. 

It was formerly said that tea is neither nu- 
tritious nor healthy. It seems to us to possess 
both these qualities. No beverage to us is so 
invigorating or refreshing. Liebig says it is 
not shown by facts that its effects upon the 
constitution, when used in moderation, are of 
that injurious tendency that has been so fre- 
quently alluded to; on the contrary, there is 
no doubt that, among the lower classes in par- 
ticular, its substitution for stronger stimulants 
bas been extremely beneficial, and that its 
character bas risen of late in the medical pro- 
fession. It contains a substance called theine, 
and that, in combination with oxygen and 
some other elements, is the reason why tea so 
often satisfies the poor as a substitute for 
animal food; and why females and literary 
persons, who take little exercise, manifest 
such partiality for it. 

The cultivation of tea has been attempted 
in various parts of the world, but without any 
great success attending it. In the spring of 
1859, a number of tea plants was sent from 
the agricultural department to a gentleman in 
Wayne County, Miss., who reported after- 
wards as follows :— 


“They are now from four to six feet in height, 
and three to four feet across the heads. The heads, 
formed by the branches and leaves, are very com- 
pact. As an ornament in the flower garden, the 
plant is desirable; its dark, evergreen leaves, 
when interspersed with its white flowers, present 
an appearance truly beautiful. It commences to 
bloom in September; flowers white, with —— 
ish anthers, resembling the single Camellia, and 
continues to bloom until checked by the severe 
frosts of December. 

“Daring the late war, when our luxuries were 
cut off by the blockade, t made many experiments 
in drying the leaves of the plant in the shade, in 
the sun, and by the fire, but failed to secure the 
delicate taste and f ce of the imported tea. 
I drank of the tea made of the leaves in each of 
these forms, and also of green leaves, and the 
effect, physically and mentally, was to some ex- 
tent the same as that caused by the imported 
article. I am told that successful experiments 
were made in South Carolina before the war in 
preparing the leaves as it is done in China, but the 


expense was found to be too great to make the 
business profitable. I reside in the long leaf pine 
region, sixty miles north of Mobile, Alabama, and 
my land is, of course, thin and poor. 

We have always supposed that the names 
by which teas are known were mere fancy 
terms, but it appears not to be so. The term 
Bohea, for instance, comes from the district 
where it is principally grown, the Wo-ee-bills 
in Fokien, the great country for black tea. 
The Congow means ‘‘made with care;” the 
Souchong, ‘‘a very little sort;” the Pekoe, 
‘“‘white leaf bud; Gunpowder, from the 
*‘ymailness and roundness of the grain.” 

We have thought that a brief account of an 
article so highly prized, and so common oa 
our tables, would prove of interest to the 
reader, and so have compiled the above from 
various reliable sources. 





APPLES AS FOOD FOR STOCK. 

The apple crop is immense this season. It 
is not confined to some favored localities as it 
has been for several years just passed, but 
abounds wherever apple trees stend,—in or- 
chards, by the road sides and in the woods. 
On the old trees, where a living branch is 
left, it is loaded with fruit, and on young 
seedlings, by the dusty highway, the swall, 
old-fashioned cider apples, are glistening ia 
untold numbers, in the sun. 

What is to be done with them? is the ques- 
tion often asked. 

We have a report from a New Hampshire 
town, to-day, long famous for its fair and 
solid apples for exporting, that those of sec- 
ond quality are selling for five cents per 
bushel,—the purchaser gathering them him- 
self. From another town in that State, we 
are informed that ‘‘windfalls” cannot be sold 
at any price! 

We have sent one hundred barrels, already, 
to the cider mill, at fifty cents per barrel, 
which barely pays for collecting and carting 
them two miles. 

But with all this abundance, and the low 
prices which the farmer receives, the printer 
of this sheet informs us that he pays for or- 
dinary apples in Boston, forty cents per peck, 
or $1.50 per bushel, and $4.00 per barrel ! 

Even after the markets are supplied, and 
the cider mills are gorged, there will be an 
‘immense surplus to be disposed of. What 
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can be done with them? is the anxious inquiry 
cf thousands. We reply, 

Use More of them as Food in the Family. 

The apple is valuable both on account of its 
nutritive and medicinal qualities. Asa gentle 
laxative, they are invaluable for children, and 
when ripe, ought to be used freely by them. 
An almost exclusive diet of baked apples and 
milk is recorded as having cured cases of con- 
sumption, and other diseases caused by too 
rich food. It is stated, upon high authority, 
that there is no other fruit or vegetable in 
general use that contains such a proportion of 
nutriment. It has been ascertained in Ger- 
many, by a long course of experiments, that 
men will perform more labor, endure more 
fatigue, and be more healthy, on an apple 
diet, than on the potato. 

They may be used in a variety of forms in 
the family ; in several kinds of puddings and 
pies; baked, stewed, and sliced and fried as a 
delicious appetizer with meats. Upon the 
table, they are agreeable, nutritious, whole- 
some, and ought to be cheap. 


As Food for Stock, 

they are more acceptable and more nutritious 
than the potato. Hogs have been well fat- 
tened on apples alone. Cooked with other 
vegetables, anid mixed with meal of corn, bar- 
ley, rye or oats, they are excellent for fatten- 
ing pork or beef. Fed to cows, about a peck 
each day, they will cause an increased flow of 
milk, and keep them in fine condition. Horses 
are very fond of them, and when not working 
hard, apples may well take the place of 
grain, so long as they are plenty. Boiled and 
mixed with corn meal or shorts, there is 
scarcely any food that fowls like so well, and 
grow so fast upon. 

Gather up all, then, that are not suitable 
for preservation, store them in a cool, dry 
place, and make them save the hay which may 
be sold for $25 or $30 aton. They may be 
made to prove profitable in this way. 





TOO MUCH LAND. 

Gen. Burier’s address before the Essex 
County Agricultural Society at Ipswich, on 
the 28th September, was an excellent one. 
Its leading idea was that we employ too much 
land in an indifferent cultivation. He could 
not:have hit upon a better text, nor one which 
needs-elucidation more. He handled it in a 





calm and dignified manner, and with pertinency 
and force. He said:— 


“This aggregation of large quantities of land in 
one hand has resulted in so tillage, and so 
little productiveness, because of the inability to till 
so much in a proper manner, and has made farni- 
ing so unprofitable, that, taking the waste and 
barren pastures, the unimproved woodland, where 
the shrub-ozk and the stunted pine have filled the 
place of the maple, the beech, the birch, the ash 
and the oak, if all the agricultural land of Massa- 
chusetts were put at sale to-day at the price which 
is asked for it, the proceeds would not be sufficient 
. dig the stone and re-build the walls which fence 
them. 


The reason why some farmers make more 
money at the West than they can here is, not 
because they can obtain more per acre than in 
New England, but because land is cheaper 
and they can obtain large tracts of it, and be- 
cause, being easier handled, they can cukivate a 
larger breadth. The wheat crop of New Eng- 
land is greater per acre than that of Ohio or 


Illinois, and is worth ten to twenty per cent. 
more per bushel. 


On this point the General says:—‘‘In no 
State in the Union are the productions of the 
soil, acre for acre as tilled, taking the differ- 
ent kinds, so great in quantity as in Massa- 
chusetts, and no State where the product of 
the soil, when harvested, is so valuable.” 

The produce of Massachusetts, of cultivated 
land, on an average of the whole amount, is 
$28 per acre; of Ohio, it is $18 to the acre; 
of Texas, $21 to the acre; and California, 
which boasts of her richness in agriculture, 
gives but $21 to the acre! 

The address is altogether an excellent one, 
and if carefully read, would correct many 
popular errors of opinions among farmers. 





EXTENSIVE POULTRY GROUNDS. 


Warren Leland, Highland Farm, Rye, 
N. Y., in response to an inquiry about raising 
poultry, made to the Farmers’ Club, sent the 
foliowing :—*If the gentleman will come up 
and see me I will gladly show him how I man- 
age my poultry yards. I have found that for 
every hundred fowls you must give up at least, 
an acre. But rough land is as good as any. 
Hens naturally love the bush, and I lop young 
trees but leave a shred by which they live a 
year or more. These form hiding places and 
retreats for them. In such places they pre- 
fertolay. Ihave great success and it depends 
on three or four rules, by observing which I 
believe a good living can be made by hens and 
ee fowls Eigh- 

**1st.—I give m great range. Ei 
teen acres Faisag @ them exclusively. Then 
the broods have the range of another big lot, 
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and the turkeys go half a mile or more from 
the house. eighteen acres of poul 

ard is rough land of little use for tillage. It 
oe a pond in it, and many rocks, and weeds, 
and bushes, and sandy places, and ash heaps, 
and lime, and bones, and grass, and a place 
which I plough up to give them worms. 

‘2d —When a hen has set I take her box, 
throw out the straw and earth, let it be out in 
the sun and rain a few days, aud give it a good 
coat of whitewash on both sides. In winter, 
when it is very cold, I have an old stove in 
their house, and keep the warmth above freez- 
ing. There is also an open fire-place where 
I build a fire in cool, wet days. They dry them- 
selves, and when the fire goes out there is a 
bed of ashes for them to wallow in. Summer 
and winter my hens have all the lime, ashes, 
and sand they. want. 

‘*3d.—Another reason why I have such luck 
is, because my poultry yards receive all the 
scraps from the Metropolitan Hotel. Egg- 
miking is no easy work, and hens will not do 
much of it without high feed. They need just 
what a man who works requires—wheat bread 
aod meat. Even when wheat costs $2, I believe 
in feeding it to hens. As to breeds, I prefer 
the Brahmas, light and dark. I change roost- 
ers every spring, and a man on the farm has 
no other duty than to take care of my poultry. 
I fre quently turn off 3,000 spring chickens in a 
single season.” 





MAKING GOOD CIDER. 


Cider that is really good is almost a rarity, 
and yet a rich, pure quality may be obtained 
by an orchardist who will exercise care in the 
preparing of fruit, and the expressing of 
the juice. It is a custom very common to 
s Tape together the refuse of the orchard, in- 
cluding rotten fruit, dirt, leaves, etc., and 
work up the whole collection together. Good 
cider cannot be obtained in this way, any more 
than good wine can be the result of working 
up half rotten and filthy grapes. 

Apples should be gathered, as far as sound- 
ness and cleanliness are concerned, with as 
much care as for winter storing. They are 
better for lying awhile in some open shed, 
where not exposed to the frost, as perfectly 
ripened fruit makes the best cider. If it is 
possible, use no straw in pressing, as all 
f reign substances detract from the rich flavor 
of the liquid, and use no water unless it be in 
the list pressing which may be designed for 
vinegar. If high color is desired, it may be 
o'tained by allowing the juice to lie in the 
pomave before pressing. By the exposure 
the saccharine matter takes up oxygen, and 
th@ same change is made in color as sugar un- 
dergor in a refinery, and if long continued, 
a decomposition takes place in which the sugar 
is resolved into carbonic acid gas and alcohol, 
the cider becoming sour or hard. 

People do not usually realize the importance 





of having pure juice. in order to secure long 
keeping and high flavor. Impure liquid, iu 
which fermentation, or natural working is 
checked, never becomes a good drink. Cider 
will, if left to itself, work clear, but the time 
required, and exposure to the atmosphere - 
made, brings about a change of sugar to al- 
cohol, as above spoken of. The object should 
be to purify as soon as possible. This may, 
perhaps, be the most effectually done by 
straining as soon as it comes from the press 
through woolen cloths, and putting up in 
clean barrels, and racking off after standing a 
few days and run through a filter into a clean 
cask. Only that which appears to be free 
from sediment should be drawn. After a 
week or so, rack off and filter again, and yet 
again if there are any signs of working. To 
prevent exposure to the air between the times 
of transfer, use a bent tube, one end inserted 
in the bung of the barrel and the other in a 
pail of water; this will allow the escape of 
gases which are generated in the barrel. 
After the cider has been rendered perfectly 
pure, bung up tight, and a delicious drink 
will be had, doubly worth all trouble.—Ohio 
Farmer. 





FARMERS’ BOYS. 


When I was a boy, my first savings of ten 
cent pieces, earned by Saturday afternoon 
work—for school kept half a day on Saturdav 
then—were expended in buying a heifer calf. 
Then I worked on and paid my father a cer- 
tain sum each month for keeping. When the 
calf was one year old, I traded it for two steer 
calves, and now I had to put in good and 
strong to pay for their keep; but I occupied 
all my spare time in learning these calves to 
work in the yoke, and at one year old they 
would gee and haw as well as old oxen, and 
my fatber paid me for their use in leading the 
team for breaking in bis two and three-year- 
olds. _ Again, I had a piece of ground each 
year after I was fourteen, that I could plant 
and work on shares; and if I wanted help, 
why I had to give two days of my time to the 
hired man’s one day. I grew just what my 
fancy and reading dictated, and from the pro- 
ceeds I dressed as well as any boys now. [ 
had always some time to play, time to read, 
and now look back with love and pleasant 
thougiats to the old farm and the farm hand 
who taught me how to use every tool, and 
whipped me when I neglected to drive the 
team out straight at the end of the furrow in 

loughing. This remembrance of my own boy- 
feed has always induced me to favor all items 
of encouragement at home on the farm; and 
I believe if it were more generally practice::. 
we should have more good farmers, and less 
broken down merchants, or loafing, hanging 
on, time-serving clerks, ready for anything 
except honorable labor and usefulness belong- 
a highest order of creation —Farm 
A 
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WOOL GROWING IN CALIFORN‘A. 


Sheep breeding, both for wool and mutton, 
is an important branch of agriculture in Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara Counties, as well 
as in other parts of California. The climate 

‘is peculiarly fivorable to sh As they 
need scarcely any shelter or cultivated food, 
they are kept at much less expense than in 
our cold northern latitudes. Having the 
mountain ranges, diseases so prevalent in 
other localities are almost unknown among 
them. The breeding of sheep for their wool, 
as I was informed, was first commenced in 
California by Mr. W. W. Hollester in 1853 
Having but little of this world’s goods, he was 
forced to become a borrower for bis first pur- 
chase of sheep. He is now the owner of a 
flock of fifty thousand, and of an immense 
landed estate fitted for sheep raising. embrac- 
ing several leagues, all arising from the profits 
of his sheep. The success of Mr. H. in the 
breeding of sheep for their wool, was soon 
followed by that of numbers of others in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. The exportation of 
wool from California (commencing in 1855 
with 860,000 pounds) is computed the pres- 
ent year at over 18,000,000 pounds. A large 
proportion of the cheap foot-hills and moun- 
tain ranges of California being admirably 
adapted to sheep breeding, this important 
branch of husbandry will doubtless for years 
to come be largely increased. The quality of 
wool is being constantly improved by judicious 
crosses with imported bucks.—Cor. Michigan 
Farmer. 





POULTRY. 

We make the following extracts from the 
Reports of Poultry Committees at the Fairs 
of the North Worcester and Bristol Counties, 
Mass., in 1869 :— 


Last winter I procured two barrels of bone, 
intending to use it for Irish potatoes and other 
garden crops. My wife appropriated some of 
it for her roses in the flower garden, by sim- 
ply strewing it on the surface of the ground 
around the bushes. The fowls have free ac- 
cess to the garden and were discovered eating 
the meal very eagerly. Thinking it might be 
of service to them, we gave them some, for 
several weeks, and I assure you, it was but a 
short time before the eggs began to come in 
such numbers as we had never known before. 
lf a nest was broken up to prevent a hen from 
sitting, it was but a few days before she was 
laywwg again, and thus it continues to the 
present time. One hen has taken possession 
of a barrel that has some bone meal in it, and 
is laying in the meal. Whether she will lay 
the barrel full or not, time will show. 

My wife thinks that care and bone meal are 
great institutions for her poultry op and 
very extraordinary in their effect; but as the 
hens have an unusual amount of cackling to 





do, fears it may bring on bronchitis. The 
manuring of hens to make them lay, we think 
is original, but we have no idea of taking out 
a patent for it, and hence leave the discovery 
open to the use of all who may choose to try 
it.— Worcester Report. 

The noble family of Game fowls was repre- 
sented by ten coops, many of them of great 
beauty. There is, perhaps, no breed more 
truly valuable for the farmer than the Game. 
Its good qualities are so evenly balanced, 
that for general purposes, it has no superior, 
perhaps no equal. The hens are excellent 
layers, the best of sitters and mothers, being 
active, vigilant and fearless. They are also 
remarkably hardy. The cocks are very gal- 
lant, seldom or never taking a dislike to one 
of the flock, and persecuting her unceasingly, 
as is not unfrequently the case with man 
other breeds. They are brave but not quarrel- 
some, seeming to feel conscious of their supe- 
rior strength and skill, and as if disdaining to 
engage foemen unworthy of their steel. 

There can be no doubt that the demand for 
eggs and poultry in all our lerge towns and 
cities is rapidly increasing. The quantity of 
eggs consumed in the city of New York for 
culinary purposes, must be at least 500,000 
eges per day. In addition to this there has 
sprung up, within a few years, a large de- 
mand from the manufacturers of albumenized 
paper for photographic purposes. One estab- 
lishment in New York alone, consuming 900,- 
000 per annum.—Bristol Report. 





CROS88-BREEDING SHEEP. 


My experience has led me to these con- 
clusions :— 

1. That generally the sire had most influ- 
ence on the qualities of the fleece, and the 
dam gave the nutritive system. 

2. The superiority in the growth of fleece 
and flesh depends upon a sufficiency, if not an 
excess, in the activity of power of the nutri- 
tive system; and that the best butcher's 
lambs and fleeces can be obtained from ewes 
of the long wool, mutton breeds with Merino 
rams. 

8. To engraft a long and rapidly growing 
wool upon a carcass which has not a nutritive 
system capable of surplus flesh, is to imperil 
both fleece and flesh, and that you cannot get 
really good butcher’s lambs from Merino 
ewes, whatever may be the sire. But to 
utilize the almost worthless flocks of Merinos 
which now exist, Leicester rams would be the 
most successful cross. 

4. That there are advantages in crossing 
the Leicester with Merino rams—that we 
should obtain a hardier breed, one that wouti 
thrive better than the Leicester in our short 
pastures and fickle climate, that would yield a 
fat lamb when four months old—a fleece un- 
diminished in weight, and wool adapted for 
delains, and of most desirable quality for gen- 
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eral use, being soft, warm and strong, just 
such as is needed for stocking yarn and ser- 
viceable clothing. 

I have not the least doubt that the uniform- 
ity of the qualities of such a cross-breed could 
be perpetuated, if selections of males were 
made in conformity with an established stand- 
ard of qualities for several generations. 

The surprising conformity of half bloods of 
pure breeds strengthens this expectation, if 
those that deviate from the type were discard- 
ed.—Country Gent. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





A CRIBBING HORSE. 

I would like you to inform me through the col- 
umns of the New EnGLanp Farmer, what will 
cure “cribbing” in a horse? From what cause 
does it proceed? and in a young horse do you 
know anything that will cure? Is it a disease or 
merely ahabit? I feel somewhat anxious to hear 
from you, as the horse is otherwise sound and 
good. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Southport, Conn., Sept. 22, 1870. 

Remarks.—The first thing to do is, to take 
away from him everything that he can lay hold of 
with his teeth. Tie him away from stalls, racks, 
and partitions, and put his feed on the floor, if 
long hay, or in a box if cut feed, and remove the 
box as soon as he is done eating. Continue this 
for several weeks and the habit may, possibly, be 
broken up, though it becomes one, sometimes, of 
a most inveterate nature. Medicine will be thrown 
away upon him, unless the habit clearly arises 
from indigestion. 

To the suggestions above, about feeding, add 
great regularity in the time of doing so, and exer- 
cise the horse every day for two or three hours. 
Ifthe animal has a constipated habit, give him 
something that will gently move the bowels. Do 
not resort to any violent measures whatever. 
Washing the wood work of the stalls with carbolic 
acid water, will sometimes prevent horses from 
biting it. 





CABBAGE WORM. 

If “W. H. W.” of Stanstead, P. Q., and others 
who have lost their cabbages, this year by the 
worm which is the offspring of the Pieris Rape, 
will, another year, afer setting out his caobages, 
keep them well sprinkled with a solution of olue 
vitriol and water—a piece of vitrol as large asa 
walnut to a pail of water—I think they will not 
be troubled much with the worm. Hellebore an- 
swers very well in place of the vitriol. Care must 
be taken not to get the solution too strong of 
either, as they are ere. Quite a number in this 
vicinity have saved their cabbages by using the 
avove. Liquid hen manure is also very good; 
brine, sult, or even kerosene does not seem to dis- 
turb them. H. L. 8. 

Alburgh, Vt., Sept. 26, 1870. 


When I wrote that item in the Farmer, a few 
weeks since, recommending air slaked lime as a 
complete remedy for the cabbage worm, I had not 
the least doubt but those who would give it a fair 
trial would be satisfied with the results. But on 


looking over the Farmer since, I fiud some have | and seeded to grass, it became upland. 





tried it without any effect. The old saying is that 
“gq stitch in time saves nine;” so it is with the 
lime, it wants to be applied while the cahbbages are 
wet, or while the dew is on in the morning, before 
the worm works its way into the inside of the head, 
where nothing can touch it. They first commence 
to deposit their eggs or nits upon the outside of 
the cabbage, and then is the time to apply the 
lime, which destroys the mother worms before ® 
they have time to get into the inside. It proved to 
be an effectual remedy with me, last year, and has 
this year. My neighbors have also given it atrial, 
with good results. Ifthereare any who doubt this, 
let them visit my garden and I will show them as 
nice and clean cabbages as ever grev, but not so 
large as last year, on account of the dry weather. 
The worms that I have reference to are large, green 
worms, about the color of the cabbage leaf, vary- 
ing from one to two inches in length. This is too 
late for this season, but let those who raise cabbages, 
give it a fair trial another year, when,the worms 
first make their appearance. J. B. Hotton. 
West Charleston, Vt , Sept. 26, 1870. 


RemaAkxks.—Our correspondent encloses a notice 
from his local paper of some large squashes and 
other vegetables of his raising, and takes occasion 
in his postscript to reiterate his faith in lime. 





SOIL BEST ADAPTED FOR PASTURES. 


Here in New England, where hill-sides are so 
plenty, it has become a settied opinion among 
many farmers that a hill pasture is very desirable, 
and if their farms are river or brook meadows 
they desire a pasture away upon some elevation 
where sheep, young cattle and colts are expected 
to thrive wonderfully on account of the elevation, 
sweet grass, pure air and pure water. 

It is doubtless true that upland is the best pas- 
ture. But whatis upland? It is such portions of 
the country as are free from surplus water, as 
will give a firm turf, and will not break hadly 
under the tread of the cattle put upon it. There 
is upland close by large rivers in low valleys, 
and there is low land near mountain tops, where 
the springs of water saturate the mucky soil, 
making acres a bog, where the sod is cut in pieces 
by the feet of the cattle. The best soil for pastur- 
ing, then, does not depend upon its elevation. A 
farmer may well be satisfied if his whole farm is 
good tillage land, and all, in rotation, is in pas- 
ture. Land that can bear a gvod crop of corn, 
with such manuring as New England farmers 
give, then a crop of barley or wheat with which is 
sown a generous seeding of clover and timothy 
which, the succeeding year, yields two tons or 
more of hay, is good pasturing, and such grass 
wi!l show good results in beef catile or cows. 

It would surprise some farmers to see the small 
crop of grass that an old pasture would yield if no 
animals were allowed upon it. A good strong 
soil with a good turf is profitable. The Editor of 
the Country Gentleman mentions seeing in Eng- 
land ninety-four sheep and eig&teen cattle in a 
pasture of only twenty acres. Oa the island of 
Rhode Island I saw, in 1869, on the farm of Wm. 
M. Rogers, 60 sheep and lambs in a nine acre pas- 
ture, with much surplus feed. The vurf was or- 
chard grass. Another pasture of nine acres kept 
ningcows, and was not stocked to its full ip tes AY 
as there were portions of the pa»tare that would 
cut a good swath of orchard grass. On the estate 
of E. A. Anderson, on the west side the Island, 
I walked across a pasture of ten acres which kep‘ 
each year ten cows, except that they had, during 
a part of the seasun, fodder corn in addition. 
This pasture was formerly unprofitable low land, 
nut after being underdrained, ploughed, ee 
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own neighborhood in Vermont, there are instances 
of very good pasturing on lands that tend to wet- 
ness. All through the season the grass is pushing 
up green, tender and abundant. It is quite the 
custom to devote the rough, steep, waste places to 
pasture, because they cannot be tilled, and what 
teed is secured is clear gain, yet, in such pastures, 
those lower portions, over which the melting snows 
and heavy rains find their way, yield the most 
abundantly. Land nearly level, with plenty of 
moisture, is preferable to all others for pasture, as 
grass is abundant and cattle obtain it easily. In 
all countries the cattle kept in such situations de- 
velop into a larger breed, more profitable for beef 
or dairying than those kept in the highlands. 


Trasburg, Vt , Sept., 1870. Z. B. J. 





SELLING STOCK AND HAY TO PAY DEBTS. 

Will some one inform me through the columns 
of the New Encianp FarMER, what they should 
do in case they were in debt considerably. I have 
eight cows, ten young cattle, and about 35 tons of 
mostly good hay. Will it be advisable for me to 
sell say seven cows, and a part of the bay, reserv- 
ing enough to winter the young cattle? Ifitisa 
good idek, what is the most successful way to dis- 
pose of them? A New CoRRESPONDENT. 

Warren, Mass., Sept., 1870. 

Remarks.—Perhaps some of our correspondents 
have been “through a mill” of this kind, and can 
make some practicable suggestions to our “new 
correspondent.” Ifso, we shall be glad to find 
space for them. Circumstances alter cases so ma- 
terially that advice which would be judicious in 
one case might not be so in another. The rate of 
interest paid, the amount your cows and your 
bay, if not sold, would enable you to apply yearly 
to the reduction of your debt, are among the facts 
which should be taken into account in forming an 
opinion as to the proper course to be pursued. In 
Europe farmers generally rent instead of buying 
land, and then use what funds they possess, ofcen 
of cunsiderable amount, in managing their farms. 
How wiil it do for you to treat the interest you 
pay as rent, and keep your cows and hay for profit 
and the improvement of your land? Selling hay 
is generally considered as an impoverishing upera- 
tion. 





WINTER PROTECTION OF GRAPE VINES. 

Will you inform me as to the best way of pro- 
tecting grapevines Jaid down for winter, from the 
mice or other depredators? I have covered them 
with /eaves, but they do not answer the purpuse. 

Milford, N. H., Sept. 30, 1870. Ww. P. E. 

Remarks.—!he above inquiry was submitted 
to W. H. White, E-q., of South Windsor, Conn., 
the author of our monthly articles on gardeniog, 
who replies as follows :— 

I have found that for grape vines laid down on 
the surface of the ground, a covering of an inch or 
two of light loam soil is as good a protectiom both 
irom mice and winter exposure as any otuer. I 
have never had any troubled from mice, when 
vines were thus protected, and have had them thus 
covered for several winters last past. The vines 
come out fresh and strong in spring. Care must 
be used that there is no liability of trouble from 
surface water during winter. Either a light sandy 





| hoax, or our flies are smarter than others. 





loam or what is commonly denominated sand— 
plastering sand—is the best. One inch covering is 
sufficient with me to protect the Diana, the tender- 
est I have. 


BARK LICE. 

I noticed in the Farmer of Sept. 3d, a remedy 
from E. Wyman to keep off bark lice from trees: 
a strong lye made of wood ashes put on in May or 
June. I want to know if that will not kill the 
foliage? Would not early ia the spring or late in 
the fall be better? What quantities must be put 
together? What some would call strong others 
migbt not, or they might get the wash too strong. 

Woodstock, Vt , Sept. 20, 1870. C.F. Le 

Remarks.—Mr. Lyman does not recommend to 
touch the foliage with the lye, but only the trunks 
and branches, as far as you can reach. We have 
no doubt that such an application would be useful. 
The insects he is attempting to destroy are “bark 
lice,” not insects which attack the foliage. Some 
persons wash apple trees with potash water, but it 
should not be used unless in a very weak form. 
Two or three quarts of ashes standing in a bucket 
of water over night would not injure apple trees, 
and we think would be useful. We bave never 
iried it, but intend to do so. These little scales, 
generally called bark lice, are said to be the bodies 
uf the mother insect. They cover from ten to fif- 
teen minute white eggs, visible with an ordinary 
megnifying glass. These eggs hatch a little worm 
in May or June, and hence a wash applied at that 
time destroys the worm much more easily than 
can be done after it has taken on the hard, water- 
proof shell which we see on the bark of the tree. 





FALL PEAS. 

I should like to ask through the Farmer the 
time and manner of planting tall peas, and what 
kind ot soil is the best for them. SvuBSORIBER. 

Pittsfield, N. H, Oct., 1870. 

RemARks.—We have never sown peas in the 
autumn, and do not know anything aboutit. In 
warmer climates, they are sown in the late sum- 
mer or early autumn, so as to attain a growth of 
three to six inches, and are then covered with 
Straw and eveggreen branches to protect them 
through a mild winter. They then take a start in 
spring and give anearly crop. If sowed in this 
climate, we suppose it must be so late that they 
will not start until the following Spring. 





KILLING FLIES. 


Buraing pumpkins leaves to kill flies is a failure 
up here in Vermont. They coliect un the floor of 
the room, and seem to take no notice of the dense 
cloud of smoke filling the room, and are as lively 
as ever when the room is emptied of the smoke. 
It leaves a most disagreable scent in the room and 
about every article of clothing exposed. to it, that 
will take some time to get ridof. It ae 

ill 
others report their success or faiiure in getting rid 
of these pests by this method. 

ABOUT SUBSOILING. 

Will you or some of your subscribers give their 
experience in subsoiling. It seems to us that by 
lousening and breaking the lower strata, or at 
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least the hard crust formed by the ploughing of 
lands at about the same depth, which every one 
knows the plough forms in the course of time, 
must be beneficial, and also to guard in some 
measure against extreme drought, from which our 
crops have suffered somewhat this season, but we 
have had no experience, and doubt if there is any 
any one in this section who has used a subsoil 
plongh to any extent, What varieties of soil are 
most benefited by subsoiling ? 


CROPS AND OTHER MATTERS. . 


Our grain crops have been good, taking into ac- 
count the very severe drought we have had. Oats 
rather light, but potatoes and corn are excellent, 
almost without exception, and apples plenty. Some 
orchards of old trees that five years ago did not 
bear three bushels will produce probably 100 
bushels this year. There will be some good mut- 
ton from this town if the owner’s corn and patience 
holds out, as some 1000 good sheep are being fat- 
teved, of which Mr. Ricker, the drover, and I. W. 
Winter, a good feeder, will handle about 500, and 
fat sheep will be the result if there is any virtue in 


corn. Ww. V. M. 
Peacham, Vt., Oct. 1, 1870. 





: PLANTING POTATO BALLS. 

Will you please inform me through the columns 
of the New EncianpD Farmer the proper times 
for planting potato balls? L. M. 

Cabot, Vt., Oct., 1870. ; 

Remarks.—As early in April as the ground is 
suitable; or, if you wish to gain time, plant them 
in boxes or pots pretty soon, and watch and tend 
them as house plants all winter, and transplant 
into the garden in May. In this way almost a 
year may be gained in the growth of the young 
potato. 





TO RELIEVE A CHOKED cow. 


Having a cow which got choked with an apple, 
we tried to move the apple up or down the throat 
with our hands, but it stuck so fast we could not. 
We were about trying to force it down with a 
stick, when a neighbor told us to throw a handfai 
of dry guopowder in her mouth. We did so, 
when she held her nose near the ground and acted 
as if she was trying to «ject the powder from her 
mouth. In about half a minute up came the 
apple. You know a choked cow holds up her 
head, and endeavors to swallow. 

Pratt’s Junction, Mass., Sept. 19, 1870. 





CURE FOR GARGET. 


Mr. Eprtor:—I send you a very valuable re- 
ceipt fur the cure of what is called garget in cows. 

Take 1 lb of dry garget root, {1b saltpetre, 1 oz 
iodide of potash and 4 0z of powdered mandrake 
root. Pat the garget into 4 quarts of soft water, 
steep 12 hours over a warm stove, to make 3 quarts 
when steeped; then add the other ingredients; 
afver straining tlfe liqaor, shake well. For one 
dose, take 3 gills of tne liquid, and add 3 gills of 
water; put into a junk bottle and turn down the 
throat once in twenty-four hours, until a cure is 
eft-cted, which will take from three to nine days. 

Dexter, Maine, 1870. JouN L. Jonzs. 


id 





—Ata sale of Short-horns on the 14th of Au- 
gust, by Mr. W. R. Duncan, of Towanda, Illinois, 
eighteen cows and heifers averaged $554; and 9 
bulls $633. Cows were sold as high as $1500, 
1150, 1000, 750, &c; bulls at $1760, 705, 640, &c. 





TEXAS CATTLE. 

The editor of the Western Rural says that 
an extensive dealer in live stock at Chicago 
told him that but for the presence of Texas 
cattle at that market the price of beef there 
this season would in his opinion bave gone up 
to 12 cents per pound live weight, or some 
three cents a pound higher than it bas done. 
This estimate may possibly be a little extrav- 
agant, but there can be no doubt that the 
Texas cattle have materially reduved the prices 
on our native stock, and that New England 
farmers have received many thousand dollars 
less for their cattle than they would have ob- 
tained if there had been no Texas stock in 
market. 

We have therefore thought that a few facts 
in relation to the trade in Texas cattle would 
be interesting to the readers of the FaRMER. 

These cattle come principally from the 
northern part of Texas. The cost, by the 
head, when bought by the herd, where raised, 
is for beef cattle about $11, milch cows $6, 
three-year-olds $7, two-year-olds $4, year- 
lings $2.50. The average distance driven on 
foot is about 700 miles. Cost of driving $2 
per head, exclusive of 20 per cent. risk; time 
about two months. A town on the Kansas 
Pacific railway, called Abilene, is the point at 
which most of them are received. This place 
is 160 miles west of the Mississippi river, 440 
miles from St. Louis, and 670 miles from Chi- 
cago. The grass and water in the vicinity of 
Abilene cannot be excelled on the continent; 
and the mildness of the climate, and the ab- 
sence of flies and mosquitoes contribute ma- 
terially toward the fattening of cattle rapidly 
and with little risk.. The facilities for ship- 
ping, and for the general transaction of busi- 
ness pertaining to the trade, are also first 
class; and there is little reason to doubt that 
Abilene will become, at no very distant day, 
the largest cattle market in the whole country. 

Arriving at Abilene in good order, a mixed 
drove is held at about the following average 
figures :— 


Beefcattle ..eseceveeeeveeeseeens + $20 
Milchcows .cecsecessssvvsesessecss lb 
Three-year-olds ..eseseeeeeevvvese 1 
T wo-year-olds eCocoecevrccecccesveces 8 
One-year-old# .s.sseeesreeeeveersvene 5 


After being ‘‘grazed” through the Summer, 
the same cattle are worth 20 per cent. more. 
Beef cattle, of average flesh, ready for mar- 
ket, are valued at $25. 
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The cattle sent to market usually average 
about 900 pounds, and not unfrequently go 
over 1,000. They sell in St. Louis and Chi- 
cago at an average of 3 1-2 cents per pound— 
oftener above than below that price. 

The larger portion of the Texas cattle, 
however, are shipped direct to New York and 
other Atlantic cities, where many are packed 
and sent on to Europe. The price in New 
York averages eight cents per pound. This 
makes the value of a 900 pound steer, in the 
New York market, $72—or about double the 
St. Louis and Chicago value. ‘Lhe addition- 
al freight, however, very nearly covers the 
difference in quotations. The freight from 
Abilene to St. Louis or Chicago is six to sev- 
en dollars per bead. The freight from Abi- 
lene to New York or Boston is nearly four 
times as much as to St. Louis or Chicago; 
and there is, in addition, a 20 per cent. trans- 
portation risk, growing out of the increased 
extent of the route, and the greater time con- 
sumed in getting to market. The money 
actually invested in a Texas steer up to the 
time of his reaching St. Louis or Chicago is 
about $23 00; and he brings on an average at 
three and a half cents per pound, just $31.50 
—leaving a profit to the seller, on the 





to the filbert family, and the nuts are about an 
inch in length. Mr. J. has something of a 
nursery of the tree or bush, which grows fif- 
teen or twenty inches high. By heading back 
about one-third of the annual growth, it is 
claimed that they receive no injury from the 
cold of winter, though during the nine years 
that they have been cultivated in Fairhaven 
the mercury has fallen as low as 19° below 
zero. The fruit has been exhibited at the 
shows of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, and has attracted considerable notice. 
It has a pleasant taste, and we hope it will 
prove adapted to general cultivation. 





THE CABBAGE WORM. 

In our examination of gardens, during our 
late visit to Vermont, we did not see a single 
patch of well headed cabbages. In most cases 
they had been completely destroyed by what 
was called a new worm, by all with whom we 
conversed upon the subject. 

We see by an article in the Country Gentle- 
man that Hon. Levi Bartlett, of Warner, N. 
H., says, ‘‘I have been perfectly familiar with 
the natural history of this cabbage worm, in 
all its transformations, from the egg upon the 
leaf of the plant, to the winged butterfly, for 


total investment, of $8.50, or about 30 per | over forty yearg, and I have no.doubt of its 
* cent. The same steer sent to New York or| being a native American, ‘to the manor 
Boston will represent, on reaching there, born.’” Hé also refers to a description of 
about $55 00; and he sells in those markets | this insect in the New ENGLAND Farmer for 
for $72 00, average—giving but a trifle more | 1829, by Dr. T. W. Harris, in confirmation 
profit than if sold in Western markets at a of his opinion that the worm which has proved 





price one-balf less. 

The bulk of the cattle held at Abilene are | 
owned by what are called the “big cattle 
men,” who usually have 5,000 to 10,000 each. | 
Small dealers hold from 100 to 1,000 each. | 
The largest dealers control the market. 

The Topeka (Kansas) Record, from a 
lengthy article in which we condense the fore- 
going facts, says that last year about 50,000 
head of cattle were shipped eastward from 
Abilene, and so great has been the increase of 
the business at this point, that the number for 
the present year is estimated at one hundred 
and fifty thousand. 





Tue Barcetona or Siciy Nut.—We 
have received specimens of a nut grown in 
the garden of Captain Marston, of Fairhaven, 
Mass., which was introduced into this country 
by Mr. L. Jenney, of that town. It belongs 


so destructive this year, is the same as that 
which has been so long known by him. 

In our opinion Mr. Bartlett is mistaken in 
this. Last year we forwarded specimens of 
the ‘‘new worm” to Samuel H. Scudder, Sec- 


| retary of the Natural History Society of Bos- 


ton, and in an article which he wrote for the 
Farmer, (Monthly 1869, page 362,) he said: 


Isuspect this to bea recent, most unfortunate im- 
portation from England. Several years ago, a but- 
terfly called Pieris rapa, which has sometimes done 
great damage in Europe, was disc6vered about Que- 
bec, and has since spread into northern Maine and 
Vermont. I havenot yet heard of its doing any seri- 
ous injury, but it certainly will, as itsrapid increase 
proves its accommodation to the New World. 
This pest was not needed, for we have now a very 
near relative, first described in your paper, by Dr. 
Harris as long ago as 1829 (see New ENGLAND 
FaRMER, Old series, vol. 7, p. 402) under the name 
of Pieris oleracea. This insect has sometimes 
plundered our kitchen gardens,—turnips being ap- 
parently its tavorite food. In the cabodage butter- 
fiy, [the new insect—Ep.] some distinct black 
spots may be seen On the upper surface of the front 
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wings; in the turnip butterfly, [described by Mr. 
Haris, and alluded to by Mr. Bartlett—Ep ] these 
wings are pure white; both species produce two 
broods a year,—one in May and the other in July. 


Subsequently our correspondents furnished 
Mr. Scu der with additional specimens, and 
he unhesitatingly pronounced them the Pieris 
rape, and said, ‘‘It is an unfortunate English 
importation, and is spreading very rapidly. 
1 have myself seen it this summmer in the city 
of Boston and have received it from northern 
New Jersey, where it is doing great injury.” 
In the ‘‘Synopsis of the described Lepidoptera 
of North America,” published by the Smith- 
sonian Institute, the Pieris rape is not men- 
tioned, while Mr. Harris’s oleracea is. 

The doctors sometimes say a knowledge of 
a disease is half its cure; and we think it is of 
equal importance that farmers should under- 
stand the character and habits of the insects 
which attack their crops. We believe that 
cabbage growers have a new insect to contend 
with—one nearly related to the old enemy, and 
of similar general appearance and habits, it 
may be, but far more voracious and prolific, 
and, consequently, that different methods must 
be adopted to avoid its ravages. 





THE LONG SNOUTS VINDICATED. 


Simultaneously with the publication of Mr. 
Harris’ book ‘on the hog, commendatory 
of the improved breeds of his animal, there 
appeared in The North Alabama Times, an 
article, laudatory of the long snouts or shack 
gathering variety—‘‘the hogs as nature made 
him!’ ‘The writer, Joseph A. Leech, M. D., 
Verona, Miss., professes to have had many 
years’ experience with the hog, and has come 
to. the conclusion that most of the scrofulous 
and consumptive diseases, which have pre- 
vailed to a great extent of late years, are 
chargeable to the use of the flesh of the im- 
proved breed of hogs. He has sought dili- 
gently for the best breeds, and adds :—‘‘It is 
the old-fashioned woods hog, the long-nosed 
bristle-backed, working, rooting, billious hog, 
black, blue, red, sandy or spotted; I care not 
for the color, so heis truly a hardy woods 
hog, that can stand on his head with his body 

‘half in the ground and root—root all day and 
haif the night, and never tire or die; but do 
wel! and look well on it all the time, independ- 
ently making aliving. These are the right kind 
of hogs. Not only because they are the next 
thing to the ant for industry, but for various 
other reasons. They know their meat and 
reject what is poison. ‘They are the best doc- 
tors of ald hogs. They keep healthy. Their 
flesh is the most healthy to eat. It is the 
most nutritious, it is the sweetest to the pal- 


ate; most easily digested. They are clear of 
scro! and consumption, which no other 
breed is; which none of the so-called im- 
proved breeds are; whose whole flesh is filled 
with lymphatic, tubercular, adipose, cheesy 
matter; breeding scrofula and consumption 
in all who eat their flesh American Farmer. 





J For the New England Farmer, 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


’Tis coming, coming, the bleesed rain, 

The friend we have waited for long in vain, 
The hills, in ackcloth and ashes clad, 

The fainting streams, and the forests sad, 
The close-mown fields in russet brown, 
The gardens, shorn of ‘heir floral crown, 
Are smiling with hope and joy again, 
Waitit g the fll of the blessed rain. 


*Tis coming, coming, the welcome rain, 
Bearing rich tlersings in its train, 

Nearer and nearer, the cloud waves come, 
Nearer “the roll of the thunder-drum,” 
The distant spires are hid from sight, 
Shut out by a curtain dense and white, 
And, almost here, on hill and plain, 

We hear the roar of ihe rushing rain, 


Alas for our hopes! some unseen force, 
Hath etayed the cloud in its onward course, 
It variehes soon —we know not where, 
And the sky aga‘n is bright and fair, 

A eound Cf its sighirg through the trees, 

A breath of its cool refreehing breeze, 

A few stray drcps on the window-pane,— 
These are our share of the blessed rain, 


But we will not m»rmur, for God knows best 
When to listen to our request, 

Safe in the thought that He watches us still, 
Be it not ours to queetion His will. 

Others, more needy perhaps than we, 

The silver side of the cloud may see; 

While we patiently wait the coming again 

Of the cloud that bringeth the blessed rain. 


Marlboro’, Mass., Sept., 1870, MATTIE, 





Fioorimne ror Poutrry House —Bricks 
or pavement of any kind are the worst of all 
materials for the floor; they retain moisture 
whether atmospheric or arising from insuffi- 
cient drai ; and thus the temperature is 
kept low where warmth is most essential, and 
diseases too often follow, especially rheumatic 
attacks of the feet and legs. ‘The flooring of 
a poultry house should be of dry gravel, and 
quite loose to the depth of two or three inches 
—nothing can then adhere to it; and it is not 
necessary nor right to sweep the floor of a 

ul house. A broom may be drawn 
ightly over the surface, and everything offen- 
sive to the smell removed ; but if turned with 
a spade twice or trice a week, the earth deo- 
dorizes the dung and becomes a good fertil- 
izer in the course of a few months, and ought 
ithen to be removed.—Canadian Poultry 
Chronicle. 
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From our Special Reporter, 
ESSEX CO. MASS. AGL FAIR. 


The fiftieth exhibition of this society has just 
been held in the ancient and pleasantly situated 
town of Ipswich. In some respects this soci- 
ety differs from the majority of county asso- 
ciations. It has no ehibitvon grounds, no 
haM, no track for the trial of speed, and but 
little of the paraphernalia of those societies 
which have permanent locations and buildings. 
It has one tent for the show of implements, 
and a few portable pens. With these it circu- 
lates about the county, holding its fairs in the 
cities and larger towns, and relies for other 
accommodations upon the halls and meeting 
houses of the place where the fair is held. It 
charges the very moderate sum of fifteen cents 
for admission to the fruit, flower and vegeta- 
ble display. Small as this income may seem, 
it generally exceeds its yearly incidental ex- 
penses. The society has no debt, and its 
fund yearly increases. As might be expected, 
where the fair of a society itinerates, the ma- 
jority of the exhibitors are from the immediate 
vicinity of the town having the fair; therefore 
none of the Essex fairs should be 1:egarded as 
the show of the whole county. 


At the late fair the cattle exhibited were 
chiefly of foreign blood,—the Jerseys and 
Ayrsbires being the most numerous. H. Dow 
of Hamilton had 22 head of Jerseys. Proba- 
bly not many readers of the FaRMER are aware 
how rapidly this breed is increasing in the 
eastern part of this State. There is something 
about them that pleases amateurs, and as many 
people here keep but one or two cows, they 
can give them the best of care and feed, and 
as quality rather thap quantity of milk is de- 
sired, the demand for the Jersey is good. 
The principal exhibitor on this occasion ha; a 
herd of 32. Mr. Adams of Belmont has up- 
wards of 70, and numerous herds are found in 
all the principal towns. 

Horses are rapidly superceding oxen in this 
county, and it does not pay to fatten cattle 
here, as a business, which fact may account 
for the small show of fat oxen and steers. 

The swine were chiefly of the Chester 
County and otber large breeds, while a few 
years ago the Suffolk predominated. 

Messrs. Appleton & Dane, by their large 
display of excellent Cotswolds, showed what is 
meant by long-wooled and heavy sheep. 


The horses were mostly young, not numer- 
ous, but of good quality. In looking at these, 
and those of the throngs of visitors, one could 
not help noticing their generally superior a) 
pearance,—horses, es, harnesses, style 
of driving, all indicate progress and a decided 
improvement over what would have been seen 
upon a similar occasion half a generation ago. 

y it shall not always be said, that farmers 
are known by their poor horses, old-fashioned, 
rickety carri and dilapidated harnesses. 

Ploughing been made by this society a 





specialty. All kinds of ploughs and teams 
are used and tested,—common ploughs, deep 
tillers, side-hill, &c. Latterly ploughing by 
boys has been introduced, through the gener- 
osity of the President of the society. The 
matches excite a lively interest; they come 
the nearest to racing of anything tolerated at 
these fairs. As an illustration of the interest 
in this exercise, it may be stated that one of 


‘the competitors this year has taken part in the 


matches forty years, and another, thirty-five 
years. On this occasion there were fewer en- 
tries than usual. 

Among the implements, there were two 
which are comparatively new, and deserve 
mention. One was a Pulverizing Harrow. 
This is made of two pieces of wood,:in the 
form of the old-fashioned A harrow, but has 
for teeth revolving wheels or cutters, like 
those upon ploughs. These cutters are set 
just a little from the line of draught, in which 
position they make a wider cut and stir the 
ground more than the thin blade of the wheel 
or knife would, if placed in or parallel to the 
line of draught. These literally cut and pul- 
verize, without tearing up the sod, and leave 
the surface light and fine. There is a seat for 
the driver to ride. The few who have used 
them in this vicinty, speak of them in the high- 
est terms of commendation. 

The other, Sargent’s Monitor Seed Sower, 
is an invention of a mechanic of this county. 
This machine drops the seed at such intervals 
as the sower desires,—that is, it drops seeds 
half an inch apart, one inch, or one and a half 
inches, and so on, up to three inch intervals. 
It has no brush or agitator, and does not cut 
or bruise the seéd. It has two wheels upon 
the axle, and the rows are marked by tracking 
one of them in a rut made in sowing the pre- 
vious row. Except the handles, it is made 
entirely of metal, and is compact, strong, dur- 
able and of very simple construction. It has 
been thoroughly tested by onion raiser sin sev- 
eral towns, who pronounce it the best they 
have ever used. It is manufactured in New- 
buryport. 

Last year the delegate of the State Board 
pronounced the exhibition of fruit superex- 
cellent,—the apples surpassing the display of 
the State Horticultural Show. A distinguished 
pomologist said the same was true this year, 
and yet only a few towns were well repre- 
sented eit er year. Were there a general 
contribution from the whole county, there 
would be a collection which it would be bard 
to beat. Any one who has attended these 
fairs fifteen or twenty years, will notice a 
change in this department. Then it seemed 
to be the aim of exhibitors to show the largest 
variety possible. A few nursery men and am- 
ateurs would occupy most of the table room. 
One, and even two bundred varieties were sent 
in by one person. From one to five specimens 
only of each variety would be upon a plate. 
The fruit was of all colors, shapes and siges, 
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and their names had an unfamiliar sound. The 
visitors appeared to take little interest in them, 
or at most would admire the patience of the 
exhibitor, and pass on. Now there are few 
varieties and many contributors; well filled 
plates and baskets, and the crowding throng 
tarry long to express their praise and discuss 
the merits of the different specimens. The 
increased interest and greater familiarity with 
names and sorts, prove conclusively that fruit 
culture is extending; that the multitude now 
can talk about apples, pears and grapes. In- 
stead of aiming to produce an endless variety, 
cultivators are coming down toa few. Be- 
side the grapes originated by Mr. Rogers, 
there were a few seedlings produced in the 
county; which have some local reputation and 
one or two more exhibited for the first time. 
The vegetable display was smaller than 
usual. If the drought has affected them, the 
specimens were generally larger than most 


house-keepers would prefer to buy. The 
Early Rose predominated among the potatoes, 
but most of the samples were so and 


coarse looking that it was difficult to recog- 
nize them. 

But I will not follow through the address, 
dinner, after-dinner speeches, premiums, &c., 
for | am reminded of your injunction to do u 
county fairs briefly. Suffice it to sa all 
passed off pleasantly, and if farmers did not 
derive some pleasure or benefit from this 
gathering, it was their own fault. N. 8. T. 

Lawrence, Mass., Sept. 30, 1870. 





For the New England Farmer, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Some time since, I called the attention, 
(through the columns of your paper,) of my 
brother farmers to their sad neglect in regard 
to improving their flocks of sheep, giving them 
my experience in sheep breeding, and recom- 
mending the Cotswold as the best kind of 
sheep to keep. I again beg leave to call their 
attention to the same subject. 

I have been engaged for the past year in 
butchering, and I find too many mutton frames, 
with but a very slight covering of meat and a 
still lighter covering of wool. Consumers are 
calling for better meat or for more meat and 
less bones, but the butcher cannot get it un- 
less the farmer will grow it for him; and he 
cannot much longer afford to pay farmers for 
bones, because the American people have not 
yet learned to eat them; and, therefore, we 
cannot find a market for them. 

If it will pay to keep sheep, will it not pay 
to keep ones? I answer, yes. Good 
lambs were worth from the 15th of June to 
the first of August of the present year, from 
five to six dollars per head, for mutton. At 
those prices no one can deny that sheep pay 
as large or a larger net profit than any other 
kind of farm stock ; but farmers are neglecting 





because they say the sheep fever is over, and 
it won’t pay to bother with them: But the 
fault is all with them; the demand for good, 
early lambs was larger than the supply the 
present season, and no one can say that they 
did not command prices that would pay 

for porn | them. 

I called the attention of my brother farmers 
to the Cotswold sheep as the right kind of 
sheep to keep for mutton and wool combined. 
I also asked them to try the experiment and 
report to me this fall. Several have done 
so, and are well pleased with the result. I 
visited the flocks of one or two of them, while 
on a visit to New Hampton, a few weeks ago. 
One_,of them, Mr. Wm. R. Dearborn, of New 
Hampton, (who has been for two or three — 
years past successfully replenishing his flock, ) 
bought last fall a pure bred Cotswold buck, 
weighing three hundred and_ seventy-five 
pounds, and used him with his — saw 
his lambs in August; he had a pen of six buck 
lambs, selected to keep for breeders, which 
were the best lambs I have seen this season. 
I helped him weigh two of them at that time ; 
one of them weighed 100 pounds, and the 
other 112 pounds, and a ewe lamb weighed a 
day or two after, 117 pounds. These lambs 
would not average over four and a half months 
old at the time they were weighed, and for 
beauty of form, quantity and quality of wool, 
I think it would be hard to find their equal. 


A neighbor of Mr. D. weighed a lamb from a 


grade Cotswold and South Down ewe, sired 
by Mr. D.’s buck, at just three months old, 
and he weighed 102 pounds; another neighbor 
of his carried his sheep to Mr. D.’s and paid 
him $1 per head; he had six lambs from four 
sheep, and he had sold the six for $52. I 
have a buck lamb, sired by his buck, that will 
weigh 125 pounds, and a yearling ewe, sired 
by the buck I bought of Mr. Hart, that weighs 
150 pounds, and for beauty of form I never 
saw her equal. I also keep my ewe that I 
had of Mr. Hart. I should be happy to have 
any one who has any doubts about their bein 
a good kind of sheep, call and see them, an 
I would like to have them call and see Mr. 
Dearborn’s flock and examine them, and get 
his opinion of the Cotswold sheep. 

I would like to have those interested in 
sheep breeding, try the Cotswolds. We must 
have better mutton, or the demand will die 
out. I believe it will pay to raise mutton, and 
an imprevement in our mutton sheep will be 
money in the pockets of all concerned, and a 
source of wealth to the whole country. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. ° 

A. L. SANBORN. 

Haverhill, Mass., Oct., 1870. 





—Of Peruvian guano, the total export last year 
was over 500,000 tons, of which Belgium took 
82,000, Engiand 196,000, and North America, 


their sheep and letting their flocks rua down, | 25,000 tons. 
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GRASS FED CATTLE. 

During a few years past there has existed 
among the cattle raisers of the Champlain Valley 
a spirit of rivalry or emulation in the production 
of good beef on hay and grass alone. Among 
other cattle from that section, last week, our re- 
porter mentioned a lot of three-year-old steers, 
marketed by C. T. Houghton, raised by Ed. Wil- 
cox of Bridport, and sold at 13c per lb., which the 
seller regarded as rather below the market price 
for like quality, as the lot was partially engaged 
the week previous. A few weeks since Mr. 
Houghton sold a carload from the same pasture 
to Mr. J. S. Thomas, who had the same week extra 
Western steers for which he paid 10c per pound, 
live weight, in Albany. The meat of some of 
these Vermont steers was hung up with that of 
those from Albany. While one of Mr. Thomas’s 
customers was examining this beef and admitting 
its superior quality, he was told that a part of it 
was from Vermont grass fed cattle that had 
never eaten any grain or meal, and was asked to 
point out the sides from the grass fed animals. 
After looking them over carefully, he admitted 
his inability to do so. 


Our reporter also noticed in his report of Aug. 
20, a pair of oxen fatted by Thomas Field, Ferris- 
burg, Vt., and sold by F. F. Brady to S. S. Learn- 
ard, at 144c per Ib., when 14c, 30 sk, was the high- 
est price reported for Western steers. The hides 
averaged 110 Ibs. each; one had 168 pounds of 
tallow and 1336 pounds of beef—total dressed 
weight 1608 lbs. ; the other, 160 pounds of tallow, 
1052 lbs. of beef, and a total of 1322 lbs., making 
the dressed weight of the pair 2930 lbs. These 
oxen were purchased by Mr. Field four years ago, 
when cattle were very high for $200, and did not 
weigh probably over 2500 pounds at that time. 
They had been worked carefully every year until 
the past season. They were sold to Mr. Wheeler 
for $375, and weighed 4330 pounds when delivered. 
These oxen were fattened entirely on grass and 
hay. 

While in Vergennes, a few weeks since, enjoying 
the hospitality of Ed. Wheeler, Esq., he car- 
ried us over to the farm of Mr. Field, some two 
miles from the city. We arrived too late in the 
day to visit his pastures, or to examine his build- 
ings particularly. But from his residence, which 
is situated on a gentle elevation, we had a delight- 
ful view of a pertion of the 950 acres which com- 
pose this farm. There had been a shower the 
night previous, and the meadow in front of the 
house, which stretched west across a gentle de- 
pression, showed a cheerful green in the rays of 
the sun that was then sinking behind the Adiron- 
dac range of mountains, which was in very pleas- 
ing contrast with the brown and parched appear- 
ance of the country generally at that time. The 
soil of Ferrisburg is probably equal to that of any 
other town in the Champlain Valley for the produc- 


tion of grass. 





Besides the oxen above mentioned Mr. Field 
has sent some 40 three-year-old steers to Cam- 
bridge this season, which have commanded the 
highest market price. And the immediate object 
of our call was to learn the means by which such 
beef was produced without meal or grain, which 
we were assured had not been fed to his cattle. 

Mr. Field usually keeps about 100 cattle, but he 
is careful not to overstock his pastures or his hay- 
mows. He regarded it as essential that all ani- 
mals in his possession should be constantly gain- 
ing. He was unabie to see any profit in keeping 
a beast one year, six months, or one month with- 
out increase in size or quality. Hence feed and 
care must be such as to secure constant improve- 
ment, winter and summer, spring and fall. His 
hay is cut somewhat earlier than is usual with 
most of his neighbors. By the first of July he 
intends to have made a good beginning at haying, 
and by the end of that month to have the last load 
from his 250 acres mowed over, in the barns. A 
few years ago he said he was laughed at for cutting 
grass “before it was half grown,” but of late hay 
generally in that section has been cut considerably 
earlier than formerly. In reply to an inquiry he 
said that the only injury to grass land from early 
cutting that he had noticed, was in case a severe 
drought followed the removal of the grass, when 
there was some danger of injury to the roots. 

In raisingtalves, his practice is to feed new milk 
about two weeks, when that which is skimmed 
after setting twelve hours is substituted. But 
whichever or whatever is given them must be of 
sufficient quality and quantity to keep them grow- 
ing. During the first winter especially, they must 
be kept in a thrifty condition. 

Mr. Field regarded the gentle treatment of all 
stock, of great importance. It was understood be- 
tween him and his hired men, that abuse of ani- 
mals from loss of temper or patience was closely 
associated with loss of situation; and he related 
some amusing instances in which his oxen, while 


‘| under the care of fractious teamsters, had been 


stung by apocryphal hornets and bumble bees! 
Such excuses were “good for this trip only.” 

It would seem, then, as Mr. F. remarked to us 
at the outset, that there is no secret about making 
good beef on grass and hay; enough of both of 
good quality, with proper management, will do it. 
Some grass fed three-year-old steers were sold the 
last week at market for $33 each ; others for $120. 
In which class is there the most money ? 





—Milwaukee is the greatest grain market in the 
world. It has six large elevators, able to hold 
from half a million to a million and a half bushels. 
Yet last week five hundred cars were standing in 
the freight yards and on the tracks of the city, un- 
able to discharge their wheat. This immense glut 
is from old wheat, and the merchants estimate 
that there are a million more bushels of the crop 
of 1869 to come. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
FLOWEB GARDENING FOR OCTOBER. 
Out-Doors and In-Doors. 

Nature’s gay day is drawing rapidly to a 
close. She has already divested herself of 
many of her sweetest and brightest habili- 
ments, and is casting her robe of many colors 
into the dust. ‘Silent type of human glory, 
bright and fair to see in the sunshine of pros- 
perity, mean and dejected as the sport of ad- 
verse winds!” The frost has laid its icy fingers 
upon all our cherished darlings, but it waited 
long ere it appeared. Last season it came the 
15th of September, this year it was not seen 
until the 7th of October, and then it went on 
a ‘‘rampage,” and froze up everytbing that 
could be injured. Dazzlingly bright Zinnias, 
perfectly cupped Asters, exquisite Heliotropes, 
and loveliest of Ger zniums and Verbenas were 
all pinched and blackened! Still there is 
work to be done in the garden. ‘The scarlet, 
white, pink and cherry Geraniums must be 
pulled up by their roots; all the earth shaken 
from them; every leaf, bud and delicate shoot 
cut off, and the whole plant suspended by the 
roots, with a stout string tied around the stems, 
to the beams of a frost-proof cellar which will 
not mould. Here they will live as the bears 
live upon their own fat,—will thrive on the suc- 
culent matter stored up in their branches, and 
when another spring time has come they will 
renew their beauty. Scarlet salvias can be 
packed in dry sand. After their rich blossoms 
are cut down, take off the branches to the 
roots and pack away in boxes. Fuchsias can 
he also kept in sand after all their leaves have 
fallen; but care must be taken to keep all 
such plants where they will not mould, as that 
will destroy their vitality. 

Dahlias and Gladioli must be removed 
before the ground freezes, yet it is well to let 
them remain until as late as possible, for the 
balb matures foranother year its rich freight 
of buds and blossoms, and «he longer time it 
has the better for it. The former bulbs must 
be stored in dry sand, the latter can lie ona 
shelf in any dry place where they will not 
freeze. Salvia patens, the richest blue flower 
which is grown, can be stored with them, as 
it possesses a bulbous root. : 

All leaves should be raked up and laid over 
the flower-beds, placing slats or boards to 
keep them from flying away. They make a 
warm covering, and if dug into the ground in 
the spring seem to fertilize it. 

Hybrid perpetual, China, Bengal and Noi- 
selte roses can be protected by heavy grass 
sods, so that they will endure our severest 
northern winters. It is too early to cover 
them now ; later in the season we will give the 
needful directions. 


Now is the time to prepare a bed of bulbs 
which will gladden the eyes soon after the 
snow and ice are gone. ‘Dutch flowering 
bulbs” are offered by all florists. Six of their 
catalogues lie by our side, and we have been 
comparing their prices for our own satixfac- 
tion. The ‘‘Innisfallen Greenhouse,” Pitts- 
field, Mass., offer collections by mail at very 
cheap rates. $1 will bring you eleven fine 
bulbs, among them four named Hyacinths. 
$3 will give you forty bulbs, with nine named 
Hyacinths; and $5 puts ninety bulbs of ten 
different varieties of the rarest kind, number- 
ing two Japan lilies and twelve named Hya- 
cinths among them. The last collection will 
give you a large bed of beautiful flowers. 

Mr. Wells’ catalo~ue also comprises very 
cheap collections. He is a Boston florist, and 
importer of bulbs from Haarlem, and offers 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses and all the rarest 
bulbs at a much lower price than any that we 
have seen. Our mention of him is not an in- 
terested one, for we know nothing of him, have 
only purchased bulbs of him in years past. 
The earlier the bulbs are put into the ground 
after October comes in, the better, although 
they may be planted in November, or as long 
as the frost does not harden the ground. In 
choosing a location for a bed, select one so 
sheltered that it will not be exposed to drivin 
rain storms in the early spring; and the soi 
should be light and friable loam, well drained, 
so that the bulbs will not become mouldy, and 
thus decay. ‘They will grow and bloom in 
pure sand, if not allowed to dry up. Crude 
manure will injure them; yet, if the soil is 
very poor, some very old aecayed manur : will 
be advantageous, but chicken and pig manura, 
arg entirely too strong and rank for them. 
Bulbs planted in beds should always be pro- 
tected by two or three layers of heavy manure 
as soon as planted, but be sure to rake it off 
before they shoot in the early spring. 

Hyacinths should be covered at least three 
inches under the soil, and can remain two 
years without being replanted. In selecting 
varieties, it is impossible to go into details, 
for they are all so beautiful and so numerous. 
The single and double can be purchased of the 
florists in separate colors unnamed at a much 
lower price than the named varieties, and they 
are quite as good for mixed beds of bulbs as 
thesnamed sorts. The single ep+cies, as a 
| general rule, bloom the earlier, and are far 
more desirable for house culture. These 
bulbs are more effective when planted in 
groups of three or five than when planted in 
rows or singly. 

Tulips should be covered from two to three 
inches with soil. The early varieties, both 
single and double, should be planted by them- 
selves ; the double, being much later in flower- 
ing, should be kept separate from the single 
early-flowering varieties. Parrot Tulips are 
remarkable for their peculiar, irregular shaped 
petals, which are very brilliant m coloring, 





. 
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and differently marked from the other kinds. 
They are both curious and picturesque. 

The late-blooming Tulips are divided into 
three classes. Rose or Violets, having white 
grounds, feathered or striped with scarlet, 
rose, violet or crimson. Byblamens, having 
white grounds flecked with purple, lilac or 
black, and Bizarres, with yellow grounds, 
feathered with white, crimson or purple. 
These can be purchased cheaply in mixtures, 
while named varieties command a much higher 
price; the former answer very well for plant- 
ing en masse. They should be taken up and 
divided every two or three years, but not until 
the leaf stalks are entirely dry. 

The Narcissus is divided into several 
classes; the Narcissus poeticus, and the 
double variety of it, are often seen in old 
country gardens, and should be cultivated in 
every garden, on account of their fragrance 
and beauty. The Polyanthus Narcissus bears 
several flowers on one head, and is very at- 
tractive. These bulbs should be planted some- 
what deeper than the Hyacinth; cover them 
from fuur to five inches, according to the size 
of the bulb. 

Jonquils belong to the Narcissus family, 
but the bulbs are much smaller, and should not 
be planted more than three inches in depth. 
Crocuses, brightest and earliest of all spring 
flowers, always excepting their pale sisters, 
the Snowdrops, should be planted in a shel- 
tered location, where they will not be injured 
by the late spring frosts. They look finely 
ia clusters of ten or a dozen bulbs, scattered 
about a green lawn. Th»y can be purchased 
in purple, yellow, white, blue, violet and 

riped. ‘ 

Snowdrops should be planted about ty 
inches in depth, (and the same rule applies to 
the crocus They should be set out in 
clumps or circles. 

Scillas, in all their varieties, are very 
beautiful, and grow from six to eight inches 
high, bearing spikes of bell-shaped flowers of 
a lovely blue color; in planting cover two or 
three ioches. Anemones and Ranunculuses 
are avery attractive class of bulbs, but success 
in their cultivation is rather uncertain in oyr 
climate, and it requires an experienced florist 
to bring them to perfection. We beg all our 
lady readers to cultivate a few bulbs both out 
doors and in; and in another article we gill 
tell them how to treat them in ‘‘ Window Gar- 
dens,”’ where they are a decided addition, and 
are within the reach of all. 

All our house plants have been carefully 
potted; it was done early in the season, and 
they have had six weeks to rest, so that some 
of them are now in full bloom, delighting all 
the senses. Monthly Carnations are most 
desirable for winter tlowering—we have a pink 
and white species which are now in great 
beauty. We added one tablespoonful of 
‘Grafton Fertilizer,” to every com sized 
pot; it is death on all vermin, we have killed 





all the red spiders which the intense drought 
of the summer had bred in legions. We 
scattered it over the leaves of Fuchsias and 
Carnations which were terribly infested with 
them, and nearly ruined; it, in its turn, scat- 
tered its forces, and the plants are now filled 
with buds and blossoms, We number ninety- 
five pots of all kinds of plants; more than we 
intended to attempt to winter, bat a kind 
friend sent us by mail fr-m the ‘*Innisfallen 
Greenhouses,” eighteen most lovely plants, 
Geraniums, Variegated-leaved, etc., etc., and 
we were charm 
fill five windows with plants in a most flourish- 
ing condition. We potted them all in the 
richest loam, with one-quarter silver sand, 
and the all-powerful fertilizer, which contains 
Carbonic acid solidified. Prof. Faraday tells 
us that in the coldest temperature and under 
the most heavy pressure, this article is pro- 
duced, and this is mined where the mercury 
falls to 30° below zero, and under the tremen- 
dous weight of quartz rock. Savants, who 
declare that Carbonic acid exists only as a 
gas, had better test this ‘Fertilizer.’ At 
any rate, it does make plants grow with great 
rapidity, and for ‘‘Window Gardening” is 
unequalled. As yet there is none in the New 
England market for sale, but another season 
all can obtain it. 

We must give our plants all the air, in these 
autumn months, that is not too chilly for 
their tender leaves. Light, air, and water are 
three essentials, without which no plant-life 
can flourish,—without them they are not prop- 
erly colored nor vigorous. Yor much may 
be done towards stimulating the growth of 
weakiy plants, and assisting the flowering of 
healthier ones, by frequent waterings of liquid 
manure. It is an expeditious and immediately 
successful method of increasing the fertility of 
the soil, and forcing the plants. 8.0 J. 





Woman’s SpHeRE —Suppose it were possi- 
ble to convert all the men in a single place, 
and leave the women just as they were ; I be- 
lieve that in the second generation you would 
find little or no improvement—the great wave 
of conversion would have passed over that 
place and left but little trace. But suppose 
the reverse of this. Suppose all the women 
were converted, and men left untouched. I[ 
think I should be found right in saying that a 
large portion of the second generation would 
be christian men and women, and an immense 
and permanent improvement would be found 
to have taken place. How is this? Simply 
because God has entrusted into the hands of 
us women the nursery, the house, the moral 
influence on, and the formation of, the charac- 
ter of the rising generation. 





—Edwin G. Saunders of Brewer, Me., a wide 
awake young farmer, has a pullet only 4 months 
old, which has laid sixteen good sized eggs. 


ed to receive them; and now ' 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Hor Yeast—To Make It anv Dry It.— 
’ Take of good hops one pint; put them ina 
thin bag, made for that purpose; put two 
quarts of water in your kettle over the stove ; 
wet the “ and squeeze them to be gure that 
they will draw out the strength, as there is 
more or less air in them; drop your hop bag 
in the kettle, let it boil five minutes before 
putting potatoes in; have six large potatoes 
nicely peeled, drop them in the hop water, and 
let them boil until they are tender enough to 
mash; lift the kettle off from the fire, drain 
off the hop water into the yeast jar, which 
should be sweet of course; mash the potatoes 
fine, add to them one heaping teaspoon of 
salt, and stir into the potatoes, gradually at 
first, the hop water. t this mixture stand 
until it is lukewarm, then add one pint lively 
fresh yeast, and let it stand over night; in the 
morning if light, you can fix ittodry. To 
dry the yeast, have sifted white corn meal, 
and stir into this light yeast enough meal to 
make it a soft dough; with clean hands make 
it into rolls on the molding board, cut it as 
thin as you can into cakes, (only for conven- 
ience in drying,) for as soon as you can turn 
it with a knife, do so; dry it in a free circula- 
tion of air, without being in the sunshine; in 
one day or less it will be dry enough to rub fine 
into powder, which if done will faciliate the 
drying process ; in two days, if thinly spread 
and often stirred over, it will be nearly as dry 
as corn meal; in thre days it will be dry. 
The sooner it is dried, the sweeter it will be. 
After you have it nicely dried, it is well to 
air it often, say twice a week, as it keeps bet- 
ter. This quantity is enough for an ordinary 
fumily three months; then renew it.—Cor. 
Country Gentlemen. 


Liquip ror CLEANING SitveR.—Add grad- 
ually 8 oz. of prepared chalk to a mixture of 
2 oz. of spirits of turpentine, 1 oz. of alcohol, 
4 oz. of spirits of camphor, 2 drachms of aqua 
ammonia. Apply with a soft sponge, and 
allow it to dry before polishing. 

Soap without Lye.—Mix ten pounds 
potash in ten gailons of water; let it stand 
over night and in the morning, boil it, adding 
six pounds grease; then put all in a barrel, 
adding fifteen gallons water. Use soft water 
only, and you will have good soft soap. 

To Renew Km Groves.—Make a thick 
mucilage by boiling a handful of flaxseed ; 
add a little dissolved soap; then when the 
mixture cools, with a piece of white flannel 
wipe the gloves, previously fitted to the hand ; 
use only enough of the cleaner to take off the 
dirt, without wetting through the glove. 

CirantnG Sitver-PLATED ARTICLES.— 
White metal articles, electro-plated with sil- 
ver, should be cleaned with the greatest cau- 
tion. The use of soap gives to the articles a 
leaden quan. tarnished, rub them 
with a little whiting, wet with water; then 





wash with clean, soft, warm water. Dry care- 
fully, and polish with fine whiting on a piece 
of soft leather, 

To Creanse Carpets.—First sweep the 
carpet well, and scour with warm water to 
which ox-gall has been added, in the propor- 
tion of one pint of gall to three gallons of wa- 
ter. This will cleanse a large carpet, ang not 
only extract grease, but freshen the colors. 
Gall is a liquid animal soap. 

Tue Va.ve or CHarcoaL.—All sorts of 
vessels and utensils may be purified from 
long retained smells of every kind, in the 
easiest and most perfect manner, by rinsing 
them out well with charcoal powder, after the 
grosser impurities have been scoured off with 
sand and potash. 


JeLLies.—In making jellies of apricots, 
quinces, peaches, apples or plums, peel, re- 
move the stones or cores, cut in pieces, cover 
with water and boil gently till well cooked; 
then strain the juice gently through a jelly bag 
and add a half pint of sugat to a pint of juice. 
(For berries a pound of. sugar to a pint of 
juice) ; boil till it ropes from the spoon, or 
from fifteen to twenty minutes. In making 
raspberry jelly use one-third currants and two- 
thirds raspberries. 

Peaca Jexity.—Cut peaches in half, peel 
them and take out the pits from the stones, 
make a clear syrup of a pound of white sugar 
to half a teacup of water. When made and 
boiling hot put in the peaches and part of the 
pits—too many pits give a bitter flavor—boil 
gently ten minntes, then take half of the 
peaches on to a platter and boil the other half 
ten minutes longer; mix with the liquor of 
the peaches the strained juice of three lemons 
or oranges and one ounce of isinglass or Cox's 
Gelentien that has been first dissolved and 
strained ; fill the moulds half full of jelly, let 
it stand till set, then add the rest of the 
peaches and fill the mould with jelly. One 
dozen peaches .will make a good sized mould 
full. It is a very handsome table ornament, 
and very palatable. 

Fruit Starns,—They are easily removed if 
attended to at once, but if left to dry for a 
day or two it will be a more difficult work. 
Stretch the stained spot tightly over a deep 
bowl or pail and pour over it boiling hos 
water, letting it filter through till the stain 
disappears. The water must be really boiling, 
not skmply scalding. If the article has been 
thrown into suds before looking after the 
stains the hot water will not destroy them. 
In that case wet the stain, and while wet 
spread over the spot some chloride of lime, 
lay the piece on the grass or hang on the 
clothes line where the sun will strike through 
for a few minutes, and then wash and boil im- 
mediately. ‘This is sure, but should be used 
with care and judgment or it will eat the 
cloth; but with proper oversight it is safe and 
reliable.—Mrs. Beecher in Christian Union. 
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From the Bright Bide, 
*‘GRAN’MA AL’AS DOES.” 


e BY A. H. POE, 





I wants to mend my wagon, 
And has to have some nails; 

Ju,’ two, free will be plenty. 

* We're going to haul our rails, 

The eplendidest cob fences, 
We're makin’ ever was! 

I wis’ you'd help us find ’em, 
Gran’ma 4.’4s does, 


My borse’s name is Betsy; 
She jumped and broked her head. 
I put her ia the stable, 
Aud fed her milk and bread. 
The stabls’s in the parior: 
We didn’t make avy muss, 
I wi.’ you'd let it stay there, 
Gran’ma ai’as does, 


Vs goin’ to the cornfield, 
To ride on Charlic’s plow; 
I on he’d like to hive me; . . 
wants to go right now, 
Ob, won’t I gee up awiul, 
And whoa i:ke Charlie whoas? 
I wie’ you wouidn’t bozzer; 
Gran’ma never does. 


I wants some bread ard butter; 
Is hungry woretest kind; 
But Taddie musn’: have none, 
Cause ste wouldo’t mind, 
Put plenty sugar on it; 
I tell you what, I knows 
IVs right to put un eugar; 
Gran’ma al’as does 





THE FOX AND THE CRAB, 


A young land crab once crept out of his 
pond to make a little excursion in a meadow 
aud see what was going on in the world. A 
fox who happened to be passing at the mo- 
ment, noticed the crab as he crept slowly 
along, and after having wished him good 
morning, added in a mocking tone, ‘*Where 
are you going so slowly? When do you ex- 

“t to get to the other end of the field? 
i onan to me that you go backwards in- 
stead of forwards.” 

Now this was a clever young crab, who had 
heard how sly foxes are, and he thought there 
wuold be no harm in playing this one a trick, 
so he answered politely ‘‘l am only a crab, it 
is true, and I cannot walk so gracefully as 
you, Mr. Fox, but I can run much faster.” 

Mr. Fox sneered, ‘‘Indeed !” 

**Well” said the crab, ‘‘as you appear to 
doubt my speed, suppose we run a race for a 
wager. Have you any objections?” 

**Nothing would give me greater pleasure,” 





replied the fox, ‘‘shall we run from Berne to 
Bale, or from Bremen to Brabant?” 

*‘Ob no, that would take up too much time. 
I suggest we try half a mile, or say a mile, 
that will not be too much for either of us.” 

**A mile,” echoed the fox, as if he thought, 
‘‘What #% a mile to me? I can run that while 
the crab is getting ready to set off.” 


*“*T will offer you one eumog, el added the - 


crab, ‘‘which you must accept i 
with you.” 

**Well let me hear what it is,” said Rey- 
nard, who was beginning to feel impatient. 

**] will give you your own length start of me. 
Place yourself so that your hind feet touch 
my nose, and whenI cry ‘‘away” you must 
set off.” 

This plan seemed to pleare Mr. Fox, and 
he answered, ‘‘I will do exactly as you wish,” 
turned himself round, and placed his bushy 
tail within reach of the crab, who seized the 
long hair tightly with his claws, without the fox 
perceiving he had done so, and shouted at the 
same moment, ‘taway !” 

Off started Mr. Fox, as if the hunters were 
after him, bis feet hardly touching the ground. 
As soon as he had reached the next milestone, 
he turned round and cried ‘‘Where are you 
Mr. Crab; where are you dawdling ?” 

Now as the fox turned round to look for 
his companion his tail touched the milestone 
and the crab, making the best of his opportu- 
nity, let go his hold, and answered, ‘*Here 
am I, waiting for you. I was just wondering 
when you intended to make your appearance ; 
you have certainly taken time enough to get 
over a mile.” 

Now, Mr. Fox, who bad no idea that he 
had brought the crab all the way clinging to 
his brush, looked much astonished at seeing 
him there, not the least bit heated or tired, 
and not knowing what to say, he paid his wa- 
ger and slunk home to his den, determined 
never to laugh at a crab again. 

Those who are always trying to deceive 
others may —- some day to be caught by 
the very people they have been trying to 
dupe, 


am to race 





**A Boy’s ComposiITION ON THE HorsE — 
The horse is the most usefull animal in the 
World. So is the Cow. i once had thirteen 
Ducks and 3 was drakes and a Skunk killed 
One. he smeldt Orful. I knew a Boy which 
Had 7 chickens but His father would not let 
him rais Them and so he got mad and so he 
boared a Hole in his mothers Wash tub. I 
wish i had a hors. a hors weights 1000 
pounds. 
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